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Representatives examine 
NECC budget cutbacks 


by Glen Bergendahl 

Local representatives met with 
Northern Essex officials in the college 
library to discuss federal and state pro- 
posed budget cuts in education Friday, 
March 8. ; 
Northern Essex best buy in education 

President John R. Dimitry opened the 
meeting by saying, ‘Northern Essex 
represents the best buy in education in 
the state of Massachusetts, particularly 
in regard to our per capita costs and 
utilizing the space we have. We are giv- 
ing the Commonwealth their money’s 
worth. 

He said, ‘The governor’s recommenda- 
tions of money for Northern Essex in 
fiscal year 1986, call for $9,452,258, while 
the Board of Regents has recommended 
$10,538,558 for this institution. We are 
hoping all of you here will support their 
recommendation.” 

Equipment oriented institution 

Dimitry explained, ‘‘Northern Essex 
draws more students than any other com- 
munity college. Therefore, we have the 
need for more funding in order to pur- 
chase more equipment. Also we are going 
deeper and deeper into computer instruc- 
tion. All we are trying to do is bring 
ourselves to an average in relation to 
other community colleges. We don’t want 
to be the richest, just middle class.” 

Dean of Administration Joe Brown 
added, “‘Approximately $22,000 has been 
appropriated for the purpose of replace- 
ment and repair of old equipment.’’ In 
other words, there would be no funding 
left to purchase more advanced equip- 
ment. The funding would only be replac- 
ing equipment, rather than adding any. 

College is getting duked > 

The only recommendations the gover- 
nor has made regarding expanded funds 
to Northern Essex are (1) funding of costs 

. incurred through negotiations in regard 
to contract raises and (2) an increase in 
funding for the Lawrence Employment 
and Education project. 


Major adjustments which will be cut 
from the budget are funding which would 
allow for expanded staffing in science, 
health, engineering, computers, and fine 
arts areas. Equipment could also be pur- 
chased in these areas with the 
appropriations. 

Dimitry noted, “Not only will Northern 
Essex suffer by the governor’s recom- 
mendations, but community colleges 
state-wide will all be affected. 

Student aid cuts 


Over 50 percent of the students atten- 
ding Northern Essex are receiving finan- 
cial aid this year. Reagan budget cuts 
would reduce the Pell Grant Program by 
24 percent. College work-studies, Sup- 
plemental Grants and National Direct 


Student Loans would be reduced by 28 
percent. The Guaranteed Student Loan 


program would be limited to families with 


incomes of no more than $32,000. 
Senator Nicholas Costello commented, 


“T don’t think Northern Essex is asking 
for anything unreasonable.” On the issue 


of financial aid cuts, Costello said, ‘I 
would encourage students to write to 
Washington, and make the President 
aware there is genuine concern in the area 
of student aid.” 
Perpetuated myths 

Susan Tucker, state representative 
from the Andover-Lawrence area, noted, 
“There are myths perpetuated by the 
federal government in regard to student 
aid. The Haverhill Gazette recently ran 
an article ... which clearly pointed out, 
there are not as many alternatives as the 
government would have us believe. There 
is a great importance to educate the 
public to the consequences of student aid 
cuts.” 

Putting the issue into perspective 

Representative Forrester Clarke 
pointed out, ‘“Those of us who understand 
the budget system realize the President 
and Governor Dukakis only recommend 
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REPRESENTATIVE SUE TUCKER (D-Andover) at meeting of legislators at the 
college March 8: “There is a great importance to educate the public to the 


consequences of student aid cuts.” 


Students organize potpouri of events for Feed the World Weeks 


by Paula Fuoco 

Plans for Feed the World Weeks are 
underway, and the campus is astir with 
committee meetings 

“We are very happy with the en- 
thusiastic response from students. There 
are quite a few who are really helping 
out,’’ Chairperson Paula Fuoco reports. 

Scheduled for Tuesday, April 9, is a 
fashion/talent and band show at the Boot 
& Saddle in Salem, N.H. (formerly the 400 
Club on Route 97). 

Fun begins with fashion show 

The evening will commence with a 
fashion show, under the direction of local 
model Deborah Karram. Viva Mikhail, 
Maria Dietz, Anna Scionti, Elaine 
Copeland, Kim Howard, Jane Lowery, 
Nancy Williams, Claudia Grussi, Patti 
Ratcliffe, Fred Wholley,Dan Mother, 
Robert J. Welch and Michael Reid] are 
coordinating the event as models, 
decorators and business advisers. 

Talent show planned 

The fashion show will highlight the 
new spring lines of area stores. Mary Fit- 
zgerald, lifestyle editor at the Lawrence 
Eagle Tribune will be commentator 

In the talent show that follows, Maria 
Dietz and Viva Mikhail will be perform- 
ing dance solos. Steve Reslewin will sing 
and Patti Ratcliffe will give a ballet 
performance. 

The evening will climax with “Slab and 
the Tablets’’ headed by former Northern 
Essex student Christopher Gagnon. 

“This night is going to be a real display 
of talent. We have girls who have model- 
ed in many shows before, incredible 


dancers and singers. The band has per- 
formed in the Boston area. All involved 
have real ability and this evening is go- 
ing to be conducted with the utmost pro- 
fessionalism,’’ Fuoco says. 

Special performances April II 

“This is for Ethiopia” night is set for 
Thursday, April 11. The evening will 
begin with a very special performance by 
the dance classes and club, under the 
direction of Elaine Mawhinney Webb. 

They have choreographed dances to 
Band-Aid’s ‘‘Feed the World” and Diana 
Ross’ ‘Reach Out and Touch.’’ WRAZ’s 
remote will play Top 40 and dance tunes 
and the local band Judge Lynch will 
perform. 

Led by Ken Dussault and Ed Lynch,the 
band will perform favorites of U2, Sex 
Pistols, Band X, the Ramones and the 
Clash. A buffet of foods donated by local 

vestablishments and Northern Essex 
students will be served. 

“This evening has something for 
everybody. Whether a person prefers 
punk, new wave, heavy metal, Top 40, 
classical, mellow or rap, we plan to cater 
to the varied tastes here at school. This 
is a great chance for everyone to get 
together, enjoy the company of their 
friends, and be entertained for a very low 
price,’ Fuoco says. 

Variety planned for tiled lounge 
During the two weeks, events are 
scheduled for every Monday, Wednesday, 


and Friday noontime in the tiled lounge. - 


The music and choral clubs, under the 
guidance of Professor Mike Finegold, will 
be performing Monday, April 8, at noon- 


time in the tiled lounge. 

WRAZ and the Dance Club are spon- 
soring “Dance Your Lunch Hour Away,” 
Monday, April 1, noon in the tiled lounge. 
Several bands will be appearing 
throughout the weeks. 


Several bake sales are scheduled, in- . 


cluding ‘‘Gramma’s Bake Sale” run by 
Life Long Learning coordinator Carolyn 
Reynolds and another by the behavorial 
science club, with advisers Peter Flynn 
and Cindy Crivaro. 

Life-Long Learning will be conducting 
a seminar on “Hunger in America” in lec- 
ture hall A, with a panel discussion. 

Lectures will be held throughout the 
two weeks. The dance club plans to give 
dance lessons of any type, ethnic, jazz, 
modern or ballet. 

Prof. Finegold has volunteered the pro- 


ceeds of his flute recital Sunday, April 14, 


‘We hope people will take ad- 
vantage of these events. We 
have combined the social, 
cultural, intellectual and 
physical into one big occasion.’ 

— Paula Fuoco 


to go towards feeding the hungry. 


Committee members maintain help is 
still needed in the final stages of planning. 

“‘We really do need people to be involv- 
ed, because we want this to be something 
where everyone on campus is involved. 
This is a chance for the students to real- 
ly unite in a common cause. It’s a very 
sharing feeling and I believe everyone, if 


even in a very small way, should ex- 
perience it,’’ Fuoco says. 

The English as a Second Language 
students, with the help of adviser Sandra 
Fotinos, will be holding an international, 
food festival Friday, April 5. 

There will be a fuse ball championship, 
pool tournament and ping pong tourna- 
ment in the game room under the direc- 
tion of Tim Cook. The cost is $2 to enter 
the games. 

“Tt is time to unite for a worthy and 
humane cause,’’ June Walker Robert, 
head of the advertising and public rela- 
tions committee, said. 

A meeting is set for Wednesday, March 
13 in C101 at noon, and each following 
Wednesdays in lecture hall A. 

‘We've found that every single person 
has a secret talent. Whether its making 
a great pecan pie or being able to make 
a successful phone call, everyone has 
something to give. We are looking for peo- 
ple to donate a bit of food for resale, small 
things like meatballs, pumpkin bread, 
any kind of international food or special- 
ty. We need entertainers and anyone 
who'd like to help.” 

Needed are people to take tickets on 
“This is For Ethiopia Night,’ people to 
man the buffet tables for one hour shifts. 
People are needed to lend decorating sug- 
gestions for this evening. Very crucial are 
people for public relations and 
advertising. 

“We hope people will take advantage 
of these events. We have combined the 
social, cultural, intellectual and physical 
into one big occasion,”’ Fuoco says. 
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PRESIDENT JOHN R. Dimitry. 
Carl Russo photo. 


by Glen Bergendahl 

President John R. Dimitry traveled to 
Washington, D.C. this past week to meet 
with Congressmen and Senators from 
Massachusetts. The event marked the an- 
nual meeting of the National Legislative 
Seminar, where The Association of Com- 
munity College Trustees and represen- 
tatives from The American Association 
of Community and Junior Colleges get an 
opportunity to meet with their 
politicians. 

Dimitry spoke with Senators Edward 
Kennedy and John Kerry as well as Con- 


gressman Chester Atkins and Nicholas 
Mavroules, on the subject of proposed 
budget cuts, pertaining to student finan- 
cial aid and public transportation. “I 
urged them to resist these budget cuts 
and they were all sympathetic to the 
idea,’’ Dimitry said. 

The proposed Department of Educa- 
tion budget in student aid for fiscal year 
1986 is $6.28 billion, compared to $7.9 
billion this year. Proposed cuts in the 
federal transit budget could have serious 
implications in the Merrimack Valley. 

All’s fare in budget cuts 

Under the proposal, $2.7 billion would 
be eliminated from the $4 billion transpor- 
tation account. The Merrimack Valley 
would stand to lose in the vicinity of $1 
million. Although fares would 
automatically increase, the major concern 
lies in the fact, there would be a cutback 
in service. Dimitry noted, ‘‘Approximate- 
ly 100 students come to Northern Essex 
by bus.” Students from Haverhill would 
not be affected, but bus transportation 
currently available in towns north and 
south of the city may no longer be 
available. 

The word from Washington is that 


Students attend model UN 


by Professor Jim McCosh, 
History Department 

Six students from Northern Essex will 
be attending the National Model United 
Nations at the Grand Hyatt in New York 
City April 1-7. Our delegation will repre- 
sent the nation of Albania. Although 
most of the sessions will be at the hotel, 
some will be at the United Nations. 

Warren Hampton will be our head 
delegate. James Donahue, Rose Longley, 
Nancy Mitchell and Tanya Taylor will 
also be part of our delegation. We still 
need a sixth delegate; if you are in- 
terested, see me immediately. 

Three students will be attending the 


Student Symposium sponsored by the 
Center for the Study for the Presidency 
at the Hyatt Regency in Washington, 
D.C. April 12-15. President Reagan, 
Secretary of State George Schultz, White 
House Chief of Staff Donald Regan, and 
former Canadian Prime Minister Joe 
Clark have been aked to address the sym- 
posium. If you are interested, see me 
immediately. 

The student senate will pay about half 
the expenses for the New York trip, and 
will probably pay (based on previous ex- 
perience) about half of the expenses for 
this year’s Washington trip. In either 
case, the trip will cost the students about 
$200 each. 


Rice visits Northern Essex 


by Glen Bergendahl 

On Friday, March 8, Jim Rice, presi- 
dent of the state-wide faculty association, 
briefed the union at Northern Essex on 
the current status of the new bargaining 
agreement. 

The money bill is still in the House of 
Representatives and Rice says, ‘We are 
hopeful that the bill will be passed on to 
the Senate by next week. Almost 
anything can happen in legislation, but 
hopefully nothing will. Once the bill 
leaves the Senate, it will go to the gover- 
nor where there will be no problems. The 
worst scenario is we may not see the 
money until May.” 

Evaluations need to be evaluated 

Rice went on to explain, ‘“Teachers 
should not accept simple praises of per- 
formance. Everyone should insist on a 
narration. Do not subject yourself to 
“Mickey Mouse”’ evaluations. Insist on 
tangible reasons for evaluation results.” 

Nine to five is working overtime 

The current faculty workload calls for 
24 teaching hours and 13 non-teaching 
hours. Non-teaching hours include five of- 
fice hours, four for general college service 


and another four hours for the 20-25 
advisees. 

Other community college systems 
around the country are working 37-42 
hours a week, while the Massachusetts 
Community College union in theory 
works a maximum of 37 hours. 

Tom Parsons, vice-president of the 
state-wide union, explained that veteran 
employees have been exploited by the 
workload agreement in regard to working 
extra hours. Teachers are being exploited 
throughout the system.”’ 

Legally, management can force 
teachers to work more than the normal 
24 hours of teaching in the classroom, on- 
ly if part of the 13 non-teaching hours are 
reduced. 

Parsons said, “If a teacher goes over 
the 24 hours, management must reduce 
other responsibilities. They tend to ignore 
one paragraph of the contract where this 
is explained.” 


Frank Padellaro, business teacher at 
Northern Essex noted, “If we got 
together on our work hours, I think we 
would find many of us have an overload.”’ 


Awards Convocation set for May 


The annual awards convocation is 
scheduled for Thursday, May 23 at the 
college center. That evening, academic 
and co-curricular awards will be given. 
Students invited to attend the event with 
their parents and friends are those whose 
petition to graduate this June has been 
approved, or those who have graduated 
in August, 1984 or January, 1985. 

They must have accrued 45 credits as 
of Jan. 31 for the associate’s degree or 15 
credits for a certificate and must have a 
minimum cumulative of 3.5 as of Jan. 1, 
1985. 

Selections will be made from this group 
for special awards. Those receiving 
special awards are selected by faculty. 


Extra-curricular activities, contributions 
to the college, community service, profi- 
ciency in applied skills and outstanding 
academic achievement are criteria. 

Additionally, a student who does not 
meet the criteria, yet by virtue of unique 
accomplishment deserves recognition, 
may be considered by the awards con- 
vocation committee. 

To receive a co-curricular award, a stu- 
dent must have a minimun cumulative 
grade point average of 2.0 as of Jan. 1, 
1985, and have petitioned for graduation 
in June. 

Club members and advisers make 
recommendations to the awards commit- 
tee based on student leadership and 


neither house nor senate approves of 
Reagan’s cuts in human services, but 
there is also the predominant feeling that 
the budget deficit has to be controlled. 
The cuts will come from somewhere and 
human services seems to be the logical 
place in Republican administrations. 

The good news is that financial aid 
should survive through 1986, as Dimitry 
related, ‘‘All financial aid programs will 
probably end up being level funded.”’ This 
means that every program will be 
allocated the same monies as in 1985. 
Taking into consideration the yearly cost 
of living, it will mean about a four percent 
reduction across the board: 

Northern easy? 

Last issue in the feedback section of 
The Observer, students were asked what 
they did not like about Northern Essex. 
One student replied the curriculum is too 
easy. Dimitry commented, ‘“‘The situation 
varies from student to student and sub- 
ject to subject. There are a large number 
of students who are having problems 
maintaining C level work. It also depends 
on the subjects being studied. Our 
nursing program and engineering courses 
are very difficult.” So if you are taking 


Po 


a 


SENATE FINANCE committee recommends allocations for student activities 


~~ Observation window 


advanced basket weaving, you probably 
are not having a tough go of it. 
Don’t hold your breath 

Another student in feedback requested 
a cigarette machine on campus. “‘When 
I came here in 1975, there were cigarette 
machines spread throughout the school 
and I had them removed. Unless someone 
holds a gun to my head, there will never 
be another one. I would rather lose the 
money than promote smoking. It is a- 
dirty business and in no way do I want 
the college to sanction it.’’ 

Finally, another student suggested 
there are not enough social events on 
campus. Not that social events have to 
involve serving alcoholic beverages, but 
alcohol mixers were still in existence even 
after the cigarette machines were taken 
out. Dimitry explained, ‘‘In the long run, 
a student who gets drunk five or six times 
as an 18-year-old, is less likely to en- 
danger himself, than someone who is ad- 
dicted to cigarette smoking. The reason 
we banned mixers, was because there was 
no way we could safely determine who 
was of legal age and who wasn’t.” 


monies: Brenda Boucher, AnnMarie Yacubacci, Brian Procopio, Vinny Atwood, 


and Marie Sirois. 


Scott Merrill photo. 


Four senate members elected 


by Marie Sirois 

There are four new student senators. 
Elected last week from Area I are Jean 
Adie and Kevin Moore, both from liberal 
arts; and from Area IV, Michael Gugger 
and Gerald Towne both from engineering 
science. 

The election brings the senate to its full 
15 members as required under the revis- 
ed senate Constitution. 

Finance committee 
completes first stage 

The finance committee has completed 
initial deliberation for FY 85-86. All cam- 
pus clubs and services covered under the 
student activities fund have received 
their tentative budget allocation results, 
Hearings will begin Thursday, March 14. 

Comedian entertains during job fair 

Comedian Don Gavin performed at 


lunch time during the recent job fair. The 
show was in the cafeteria and some 
students claimed Gavin entertained a 
“captive audience.” Gavin was funny but 
risque. 


Businesses may not advertise - 

/ on bulletin boards 

If a business wanted to put up any 
advertising on campus bulletin boards, it 
would be disallowed. Advertising should 
be done in our school newspaper. The 
boards are for campus announcements 
which should be approved by Sue 
Smulski at the student activities office in 
the college center. 

The next student senate meeting is 
Monday, March 25 in the veterans office, 
room F125 in the college center. The 
senators will elect a vice-president. 


organizational abilities, ability to concep- 
tualize goals and progress toward their 
accomplishment, ability to communicate 
and work cooperatively with others, 
resourcefulness, creativity and positivism 
and exceptional contributions to clubs or 


service success. 

A maximum of three graduating 
students may be recommended for the co- 
curricular awards from each organization. 
Special awards may also be made for co- 
curricular performance. 


Dick Ellis service March 8 


Richard B. Ellis, professor emeritus at 
Northern Essex Community College, died 
Tuesday, March 5. 

Ellis was a professor in the department 
of mathematics, then assumed the 
responsibilities of department chairper- 
son and later chairperson of the division 
of mathematics and natural sciences, 


before his retirement in 1974. 

A memorial service was held Friday, 
March 8, at the Congregational Church 
at Athol, Massachusetts. 

Donations can be made to the Richard 
B. Ellis Memorial Book Fund at the 
Athol Public Library. Checks should be 
mailed direct to the library. 
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Production lures 150 


Over 150 people turned out for the 
Loon and Heron Theatre’s production of 
“Prince of the Dolomites.’’ Part of the 
children’s series in this year’s creative 
arts program, the special cast included 
both able-bodied and disabled actors, and 
was signed for the hearing impaired. 

Set in the dark mountains of Northern 
Italy, this story by Tomie dePaola told 


of the moonstruck Prince Pazzo, who 
spent his days in hiding and his nights 
longing for his true love, the Princess of 
the Moon. 

Pursuing his heart’s desire, the prince 
was forced to choose between losing his 
sight and losing his love. The timely in- 
tervention of the Salvani brought about 


Noted musical events 


by Ellen Hayes 

Let’s take a look at the musical enter- 
tainment Michael Finegold, coordinator 
of music, and his talented group of 
students have lined up for this spring. 

Coming up first is Feed the World 
Week. The music and chorale club will be 
performing Monday, April 8 in the tiled 
lounge at noon. They invite all students 
interested to participate in singing with 
them songs such as ‘“‘One Tin Soldier,”’ 
“A Little Help From Friends.’’and ‘‘We 
are the World” on records by artists such 
as Bruce Springstein, Michael Jackson, 
Lionel Richie, Kenny Rogers, Dionne 
Warwick, Willie Nelson, Bob Dillon and 
Cyndi Lauper. All money raised on this 
record will be sent to Africa. 

One student, David Dunnham, will be 
composing his own song about the help 
needed in Ethiopia. Rehearsals for this 
performance will be Friday, March 15; 
Friday, March 29. Monday, April 1; and 
Friday, April 5 all at noon in lecture hall 
A. 
Michael Finegold will present a flute 
recital Sunday, April 14, at 7 p.m. in the 
college center. The ticket sales will be 
donated to the Feed the World Week 
cause. Other musicians invovled are: 
Hank Wiktorowicz, Nancy Ravin, Paul 
Hinderminth, Mauro Guilano, John 
Spinelli and math professor Jim Brown. 


The music and chorale club is also 
slated to perform for all college day, 


Thursday, May 2. The performance will 
include some songs in acapella (without 
instruments) such as ‘‘Leave It,’ by Yes. 
They will also sing ‘‘Remember the Feel- 
ing ” by Chicago and ‘I’m High on You” 
by Survivor. 

To sum the spring semester up there 
will be a spring concert at the end of finals 
week, Friday, May 17 for students as well 


Student com 


by Ellen Hayes 

David Dunnhanm, liberal arts student 
and musician, is in the midst of compos- 
ing a song for Feed the World Weeks. 

Dunnhanm is writing the song from his 
point of view, ‘I don’t like to think of 
Ethiopia - it makes me feel bad, but you 
have to think about it once in a while and 
they need help. Something has to be done. 
That is what my song is about.” 

Dunham stresses in his-song the theme: 
no one can turn away. These people need 
help even if you help just one person. He 
is also working on an uplifting chorus 
with two verses assuring that help is on 
the way. 


Besides going to school, Dunnham is 


a happy ending. 
The show was partially supported by 
the National Endowment for the Arts. 


Impulse Dance Company comes March 
29 


The Impulse Dance Company returns 
to Northern Essex for its fourth year Fri- 
day, March 29, at 8 p.m. The production 
will be at the physical education building. 
' Adrienne Hawkins, internationally 
known for outstanding contribution to 
dance, will again lead her ten-member 
company. The program will include 
modern, jazz, blues and feature the pro- 
per ‘‘Acceleration” as well as several new 
works. Hawkins will conduct a master 
class from 11-1 before the performance. 


upcoming 


Prof. Michael Finegold 
as the commmunity. Songs for that will 
include ‘‘Leave It,” “Remember the Feel- 
ing,” “Born in the USA,”’ plus a Barber- 
shop quartet, featuring four part 
“Honey,” “The Sunny Side of the 
Street,” and ‘Gotta be this or that.” 

The music and chorale club needs a full 
time drummer for 11 and 12 on 
Thursdays plus an alto singer if anyone 
is interested. 

Some of the members of the clubs are: 
Evelyn Thompson, Marge Lavoie, Sal 
Caio and Bob Jacobucci. They are a very 
enthusiastic group and they feel that 
Finegold is the greatest. 

“All you need to join the clubs is the 
love of music,” says Bob Jacobucci. The 
other members stress that by saying, 
“Music is food for the soul, something 
spirtual.” 

They also feel that more equipment is 
needed plus more cooperation and help 
from the other clubs. 

And what does Michael Finegold have 
to say about his students? “I am very ex- 
cited about how talented they are.” 


posing song 


in the rock group Equinox. He’s been in- 
volved in playing rock since he was 16. 
He’s now 22. ; 

Dunnham decided to go to Northern 
Essex when he realized he didn’t want to 
work for someone for the rest of his life. 
He’s taking liberal arts and business elec- 
tives. He feels that he will probably go on 
to another college after he graduates. 

Dunnham enjoys Northern Essex 
much better than the high school he went 
to. “I didn’t like Triton High because I 
didn’t like the attitudes most of the 
students had. I really like my music 
classes at NECC, we all do so many dif- 
ferent things and Michael Finegold is 
very encouraging,’’ he says. 


Observer presents creative essay 


Phil Cutler 

Editor’s note: Jay Duchin’s essay receiv- 
ed a distinguished award in the contest 
sponsored by the college’s English 
Department in the fall. Its publication is 
the beginning of what we hope may 
become a series of compositions of ex- 
cellence routed to us by English Depart- 
ment faculty. We invite teachers to sub- 
mit student papers to be shared in the 
pages of the college newspaper. 


by Jay Duchin - 

It was a confusing time in my life, I was 
still very young, about seven or eight, and 
my parents had been divorced for some 
time. Because of the divorce my mother, 
three sisters and I moved from New York 


rats. 


to Beverly where my grandparents lived. 
We had been living there about two years 
when my mother began to date again. 
This eventually led her to meeting my 
step-father, Phil Cutler. 

I can remember when he first started 
to date my mother. I would watch him 
drive up in his white and black excuse for 
a car. I noticed that before he would get 
out, he would brush his hair. I didn’t 
know why, because he was pretty much 
totally bald. I always teased him about 
his baldness, I guess nothing is changed 
because I still do. He appeared pretty 
much average to me. Skinny, but not too 
skinny, tall, but not too tall. His pants 
were usually too short for him. I figured 


that because he was also divorced he real- 


are sd 
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IMPULSE DANCE COMPANY - Artistic Director Adrienne Hawkins returns 
for the fourth year to lead her 10-member company. The program is Friday, March 


29, at 8 p.m. in the physical education building. 


Kenoza camera club 


Northern Essex Community College is 
hosting a month-long photographic ex- 
hibit of the works of Kenoza Camera Club 
members. 

The exhibit, which includes both black 
and white and color photographs, open- 
ed March 4 and continues through April 
3 in the Learning Resource Center. 
Exhibit hours are Monday through 
Thursday from 8 a.m. to 9:30 p.m., and 
Friday from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Women’s History Week 


by Patricia Lewis 
A celebration of National Women’s 
History Week featured actors Connie Van 
Ess and Evelyn Thompson accompanied 
by Teresa Linnehan last Wednesday, 
March 6 at the Learning Resource Center. 
The party was sponsored by the 
Women’s Studies Program at the college 
and the Balanced Curriculum Committee. 
The artists presented a play ‘‘Women 
Through History,” which focused on 
women authors. The theme was “You 
must find out how women lived before 
you can understand how they write.” - 
The play dealt with the fact that until 
recently women did not gain recognition 
because they were females, expected to 
keep their place, doing housework. Most 
women who wrote books published them 


‘anonymously. 


File photo. 
as exhibit at library 


The Kenoza Camera Club or maverniu, 
established in 1941, has a membership of 
30 professional and amateur 
photographers. Several of the photos that 
will be exhibited have received awards 
from the New England Camera Club 
Council 

Further information about the exhibit 
or the Kenoza Camera Club may be ob- 
tained by contacting the club office, 
located at Hunkins Photo Inc., 118 Mer- 
rimack St., Haverhill. 


celebrated at NECC 


Among the writers given attention 
were Marjorie Kemp, Margaret Kaven- 
dish, Mary Shelley, Mary Ann Evans and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Kemp wrote an autobiography but 
because she could not read or write, was 
obliged to hire a scribe to assist her. 
Kavendish was the first playwright to be 
paid. People were outraged by her bold 
attitude and style and called her Mad 
Madge. 

Shelley’s “Frankenstein” was written 
when she was 18. The story was a 
transcript of grim terror initiated by her . 
vivid dreams of a phantom. 

Evans used the pseudonym of George 
Eliot, and achieved fame. 

Stowe created an uproar with her ‘‘Un- 
cle Tom's Cabin,” the controversial book 
about black slaves that sold three million 
copies its first year. 


ly couldn’t shop for himself. 

I would look forward to the weekends 
because Phil would usually take us all out 
for ice cream. When it came time to order- 
ing he would always get vanilla. At the 
time I judged people by the ice cream 
they got. Vanilla meant that you were 
generally a boring person. I was only to 
find out later in life that my frozen milk 
theories were false. On the way home Phil 
would pick up from the front seat his 
teeth picker, one of those things with a 
pointy rubber tip on the end used to clean 
your teeth. While driving he would begin 
to use it making loud squeaking noises 
with his tongue. My sisters thought this 
was gross, but I always laughed at it. 

Phil eventually married my mother and 
we all moved to his tiny four bedroom 
house in Marblehead. The only thing I 
had a hard time adjusting to was calling 
a grown adult by his first name. For some 


time after their marriage I would still say 
Mr. Cutler. He would laugh and say “Call 
me Phil.” Being originally from Chelsea 
he still had a bad accent. I had to learn 
a new language living with him. “‘Aid- 
deen’”’ meant ten plus eight. “I toylya” 
meant that he had already said 
something. 

As the years went on there would be 
good and bad times but he was always 
there when you needed him. There wasn’t 
and isn’t anything that he wouldn’t do for 
any of us. Today Phil is still very much 
alive. He runs everyday and works out 
down the ‘‘Y’’. I’m afraid if nobody tells 
him that he is getting old he will live 
forever. I speak more highly of Phil than 
of my real father sometimes. Some think 
this to be almost unethical or cruel, speak- 
ing more of a step-father than of a real 
father, but to know the man and unders- 
tand him like I do the reason is simple. 
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The Importance of Being Earnest 


A Victorian delight not to be missed 


by V.A. Dwane 

“The Importance of Being Earnest,’’ 
Oscar Wilde’s social satire of the Vic- 
torian era, opened Friday night at the Top 
Notch Theatre to a small but appreciative 
audience. The show is directed by Susan 
E. Sanders who combines her directing 
talents with that of designer. 

Sanders is to be congratuled for her at- 
tractive, colorful sets which also permit- 
ted quick stage changes, from a flat in 
London, to a garden with flowered 
trellises, and then to a drawing room in 
a country manor. 

Kate Kipping plays the well-known and 
“outrageous’’ Lady Bracknell. The 
character’s air of imperious dignity, her 
casual indifference to the sensitivities of 
others, her hilarious comments on mar- 
riage, social status and society in general, 
all come alive to us in the Kipping por- 
trayal which so delighted the audience on 
opening night she received special ap- 
plause during the first act. 

Donahue is convincing 

James Donahue, as Algernon Moncrief, 
gives us the intelligent, witty and 
philosophical nephew, with his ready ac- 
ceptance of the world with all its pro- 
blems as a nice place to be so long as it 
is possible to avoid older relatives and 
other demanding social niceties, and his 
institution of Bunburyism to allow escape 


MARIE SIROIS as Miss Prism. 


(Kim Pickard photo) 


from all such social pressures — all are 
convincingly presented by Donahue. 

Patrick Loughman, as John Worthing, 
provides the perfect foil for Donahue’s 
role. He is the young man who, like Alger- 
non Moncrief, appreciates the social 
demands but looks upon them as respon- 
sibilities to be borne rather than avoided 
and who, therefore, finds it difficult to ac- 
cept the easy generalizations of his friend. 

Loughman is the confused, frustrated 
young suitor whose parents are unknown 
but who is required by Lady Bracknell 
“to produce at any rate one parent, of 
either sex, before the season is quite 
over.’”’ He manages all these “‘before the 
(play) is quite over.” 

And what could be more fun than the 


KATE KIPPING as Lady Bracknell makes point to Tanya Taylor as Gwendolyn 


Fairfax. 


parts of the young lovelies. Gwendolyn 
Fairfax and Cecily Cardew brought alive 
by Tanya Taylor and Laura Deroian. 

Taylor, already known to Top Notch 
audiences as the lead in that theatre's fall 
production of ‘‘Lysistrata,”’ presents a 
completely different personality here. She 
becomes the young woman of the Vic- 
torian era who acknowledges and accepts 
the demands of her society but definite- 
ly plans to overcome all perils. She, as a 
true Gwendolyn, obviously enjoys her 
flirtations and wins her “Earnest” in a 
delightful denouement. 

Deroian, an imaginative Victorian 

Deroian, another favorite from her role 


as Myrrhine in “Lysistrata,” shows us an 
imaginative young Victorian, reluctant- 
ly accepting society’s demands and living 
only for the time when her dream world 
of lovers and play fiances become reali- 
ty. Of course, Wilde brings this all about 
in a delightfully played Cecily Cardew. 
Her lines, “I know perfectly well that I 
look quite plain after my German lesson” 
find an echo in any student’s reaction to 
a tedious, boring subject. 

Miss Prism, played by Marie Sirois, ap- 
parently considers the pursuit of hap- 
piness as simply “idle merriment and 
triviality,” but she is able to overcome her 
pride, or insecurity, long enough to admit 


CAST OF “The Importance of Being Earnest”’ rehearses: Randy Silverman, Kate 
Kipping, Tanya Taylor, Bob Cammarata, Bill Copeland and Jim Donahue. Not pic- 


tured are Marie Sirois, Laura Deroian and Patrick Loughman. 


to being in love. Convincingly portrayed 
by Sirois, she is an amusing caricature of 
the so-called good woman of those times. 

Randy Silverman plays Dr. Chasuble, 
the bachelor clergyman who is in love 
with Miss Prism, eager to please her and 
still satisfy the needs of his public. He is 
able to produce sermons, baptisms, and 
other religious rites with the greatest 
ease, recognizing at all times the impor- 
tance of the upperclass society he serves. 
Silverman shows us a sweet lovable 
character. 

Bob Cammarata plays Lane, servant to 
Algernon Moncrief. He gives us a wonder- 
ful English butler who evidences tact, 
wisom, forbearance, and all the wonder- 
ful virtues of the so-called lower orders of 
Moncrief’s society. Cammarata brings 
stage presence to the role, especially at 
the opening when he has to be alone on 
the stage for several minutes, while Mon- 
crief tries to play the piano offstage. 

Bill Copeland’s Merriman is the sad- 
faced, opposite of his name. His presence 
is an amusing contrast to the lighthearted 
gaiety of the activity going on around 
him. Richard Lawless, playing the 
nameless footman, carries on the tradi- 
tion of the unruffled, but slightly puzzl- 
ed English servant. 

Costumes, lighting effective 

Highlighting the evening’s entertain- 


PATRICK LOUGHMAN as Jack. 
(Kim Pickard photo) 


ment were the costumes. Chosen by 
Sanders and provided by J erry DeCarlo, 
Inc., of Wakefield, they were a colorful 
treat. We saw lovely long frocks, dainty 
frills, decorative hats, gloves, jackets, 
buttoned shoes, as well as the men’s suits 
and frock coats, top hats, gloves. And 
those adorable parasols — so effectively 
used in emphasizing a point or pressing 
an attack. 

John Tritt’s lighting brings warmth 
and color to the scenes, while complemen- 
ting the make-up of the players. The 
stage, being without curtains, is under 
constant scrutiny, and the soft colors of 
the scenes are given full play by Tritt’s 
artistry. 

This is a show you should not miss. 
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GWENDOLYN FAIRFAX (Tayna Taylor) has just learned ALGERNON (Jim Donahue) demoloshes the muffins to the 
her mother has forbidden her to marry Jack Worthing (Patrick great dismay of Jack (Patrick Loughman). 
Loughman). 


JACK WORTHING (Patrick Loughman) talks earnestly. Kim Pickard photos. CECILY (Laura Deroian) with Algernon (Jim Donahue). 


Campus News 
‘| try to move fro 


ENGLISH PROFESSOR Romana Cortese. 


By Paula Fuoco 

From the outskirts of Rome, to the 
plains of Wisconsin, Dr. Romana Cortese 
has arrived to teach what has been years 
in the making. This semester, she will in- 
struct English Composition I and II and 
American Literature Before 1900. 

“When you write, you must be as a 
lawyer and defend your ideas and back up 
your case,” she tells a student. 

“1 try to move from the center out” 

“TI am interested in ideas. As an 
undergraduate, I was a philsophy major. 
I am basically an idealist. When I started 
college, I was drawn to discussions on 
beauty, truth, ethics, and how we should 
treat one another and the rules that 
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BEHAVORIAL SCIENCE Professor 
Peter Flynn. Scott Merrill photo. 


by Glen Bergendahl 

Peter Flynn came to Northern Essex in 
1979, as a part-time teacher in the 
behavioral science department. He im- 
mediately became involved in campus 
counseling and started the behavioral 
science club. ‘At that time, the school 
was not hiring many full-time teachers, 
so I got involved in extra work. Soon they 
realized it was too late to get rid of me. 
It was a good strategy,’’ Flynn recalls. 

Diverse education and 
employment background 

Flynn graduated from Cape Cod Com- 
munity College in 1968 with an 
associate’s degree in liberal arts. From 
there he went to Boston University and 
in 1970 he graduated with a bachelor of 
arts in psychology. After obtaining a 
master’s degree in experimental 
psychology at The University of New 
Mexico, Flynn went on to The Universi- 
ty of Rhode Island and graduated with 
a master’s in education, with a concentra- 
tion in working with the emotionally 
disturbed. 

While in New Mexico, Flynn was assis- 
tant director of the student drop-in center 
at the university. Also, he did 
psychological testing in an alcohol treat- 
ment facility in Albequerque. In Rhode 
Island, he was supervisor at a behavior 
research institute, where people worked 
with children having emotional, physical, 
or intellectual handicaps. 


Peter Flynn 


Scott Merrill photo. 


govern human behavior,” she says. 
Cortese favors the writings of George 
Eliot, a nineteenth century writer, who is 
described as a ‘‘psychological writer of 
human psyche.” She wrote her disserta- 
tion on Dante and “‘likes Dickens’ comic 
ambiguity and social consciousness. 
“Social consciousness is very impor- 
tant to me. If you’re not socially con- 
scious, you can basically let another Nazi 
period come into being. The most horri- 
ble periods in history resulted from social 
apathy. The individual lets it happen, not 
a group. You can’t wait for a group, but 
have the courage to speak out on your 
own. 
“T feel guilty. I feel I don’t do enough. 
Ric 
English as a second language 
After graduating from the University 
of Rhode Island, Flynn worked mainly in 
Massachusetts, doing various things ap- 
plicable to his degrees. He taught English 
as a second language to Caribbean im- 
migrants and also dabbled in the teaching 
of science. While employed at Newton- 
Wellesley Hospital, Flynn concentrated 
on work in group dynamics. Topics rang- 
ed from alcohol and substance abuse, to 
suicide and adult treatment of 
adolescents. Flynn believes strongly in 
group therapy, as he explains, “The best 
way to break through barriers of an in- 
dividual, is to use someone in a similar 
situation, so they can relate their ex- 
periences. It’s like walking through a 
house of mirrors and you see the different 
sides of yourself, The same applies here. 
Each person reflects a different side of 
you.” 


If |had a hammer... 

Flynn abandoned his psychological 
endeavors for a year, and went into the 
construction business. He explains, ‘‘I 
wanted to go to Europe, and I wasn’t 
making enough money to do that, so I 
built houses for a year.” 

Asked what interests people in 
psychology and why would anyone want 
to teach it, Flynn says, ‘I started out 
wanting to major in philosophy, then 
began to realize psychology was more 
practical and employable. I’m a hands-on 
kind of guy and have the need for a more 
concrete input than philosophy has to 
offer. 

“Teaching offers more rewards than the 
other jobs because the students are vital, 
healthy people who have ambitions and 
dreams they share with you. Working 
with the clinically ill, you give a lot, but 
don't get much back. 

“T always had an academic inclination 
and teaching allows me to keep the ter- 
rain open and avoid falling into set pat- 
terns. Some of the subject material must 
be taught the same every year, but a 
percentage of it can be varied to some 
degree.” 

_Flynn is on the Northern Essex cur- 
riculum committee which updates courses 
and explores the possibility of adding new 
ones. Human relations is one course new 
to the school which he pushed for 
because, “It’s a group dynamics course 
and you don’t teach it by lecture,” Flynn 
says. 


One frustrating aspect of teaching in- 


I try to be responsible for my husband 
and children, to my friends and communi- 
ty. I try to move from the center out,” 
Cortese says, as she pours another drink 
of apple juice for her feverish child. “I 
don’t want him to dehydrate,’ she 
explains. 

“T need companionship,” she con- 
tinues, “‘I have some friends who are older 
with no family and they are basically very 
lonely and vulnerable. I want to build 
strength and a strong connection with my 
family. It’s a selfish motive too, I’m in- 
vesting now because I worry that in the 
future I'll be alone. 

“T like the idea of the extended family 
... The nature of the modern way takes 
one away to where the work is. I want a 
sense of continuity in my family and in 
work, 

“At times, when obstacles like finding 
babysitters get in the way, I wonder if it’s 
all worth it. When I wasn’t working, I 
was very unhappy. Now I love talking to 
students about literature. When a stu- 
dent can put it all together, all the other 
problems seem minor,” she says. 

Cortese feels a certain excitement from 
American literature written before 1900, 
which focuses on the works of Emerson, 
Thoreau and Whitman. 

“T love teaching this course for the sim- 
ple reason that it all happened here. 
Sometimes the students forget that 
there’s a real life behind the book. It 
didn’t come out of a typewriter, but from 
a person feeling all the things you do. A 
lot of new ideas came out of this period 
that were never presented before,’’ she 
explains. 


h Man, Poo 


volves keeping students interested in a 
topic. When Flynn started teaching, he 
used a straight-forward approach. Flynn 
finds that, “The straight-forward lecture 
doesn’t work for me, so I have to try 
something different.’’ That something 
different involves using graphic illustra- 
tions. If it means waddling around the 
room imitating a goose, Flynn will do it. 


‘“‘At that time, the school was 
not hiring many full-time 
teachers, so I got involved in 
extra work. Soon they realized 
it was too late to get rid of me. 
It was a good strategy.” 


Lifestyles of the rich and famous 

When Flynn is not teaching, he can be 
seen participating in unique hobbies. One 
is chartering a yacht for the purpose of 
racing. He has raced in the Carribean and 
off the coasts of Maine and Cape Cod. 
Flynn explains, ‘I live the lifestyle of the 
rich and famous for a week, then I go 
back to poverty.” Does he fancy himself 
the next Ted Turner? “People who are in- 
volved with yacht racing tend to be ec- 
centric, in that yachting is one of the least 
rational economic undertakings one can 
get involved in,’ Flynn comments. 

Flynn also competes in the triathalon, 
which is a combination of running, swim- 
ming, and bicycling all rolled into one. 


“T live the lifestyle of the rich 
and famous for a week, then I 
go back to poverty.”’ 


“T was always a good swimmer, then 
as I got into my 30’s, I realized running 
would keep me in good shape. When I 
started running road races, I discovered 
I would never be a great runner because 
I don’t have a runner’s body.” 

Three years ago, Flynn ran his first 
triathalon in Hyannis and did well. He 
relates, “I finished 160 out of 800 com- 
peting. I didn’t have the proper running 
shoes, and finished the race in these silly 
looking bike shorts. There are pictures of 
me finishing the event, I looked 
something like Jack Nicholson.”’ Flynn 
continued to enter triathalons, figuring if 
he did well without the right gear, he 
could only do better with the proper 
attire. 
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She has two doctorates 

While she was working toward her doc- 
torate at the University of Wisconsin in 
1976, Cortese was invited by the Italian 
department of the university to teach 
Italian. Along with this teaching position, 
they offered her a chance to complete a 
doctorate in Italian. Cortese was able to 
earn dual doctorates in Italian and 
English. 

“T was a young, uneducated girl in Ita-_ 
ly. I was not politically, socially or 
philosophically oriented. Basic survival 
was the problem. Coming here with so 
much plenty around, you can become 
numb and take things for granted. I 
struggle to realize that I have a lot here 
compared to what I used to have. When 
you have so much, you tend to lose sight 
of other values. Getting the job and posi- 
tion becomes all important when it real- 
ly isn’t. 

“T’m happy that those basic needs are 
met. Struggling to meet those are a drag. 
You are a slave when you are hungry and 
have nothing,”’ she says. 

Cortese’s husband is an editor at 
Houghton Mifflin Publishing Company of 
Boston. They met while doing graduate 
work at the University of Wisconsin. 

“If you read enough, you see what the 
world is made up of. A book can change 
the complexion of the world. The more 
you read, the more you know and the freer 
you are mentally and intellectually. 

“T knew when I went into this field that 
there would not be much money in it, but 
I guess that is what idealism is all about,” 
she says. 


r Man 


Flynn is also a member of Master's 
Swim Club in Newburyport and Andover 
Strider’s Running Club in Andover. In ex- 
plaining his success in triathalons, Flynn 
says, ‘You can compensate for limited 
ability through technique in swimming 
and bicycling, and then just try to hold 
on during the run. 

“This is more exciting than road rac- 
ing because in road races, you know who 
you will finish with. The Triathalon in- 
volves lots of twists and turns. It also has 
an epic quality involved because you ex- 
perience people’s different strengths and 
weaknesses. Triathalons are more 
stimulating and social. It isn’t unusual 
for people to talk to each other on the 
run. 


Increasing casual contact 

Flynn initiated the behavioral science 
club and believes, “It increases the 
amount of casual contact between 
students, along with promoting careers 
in the field.’”’ The club offers guest 
speakers at various times during a 
semester. 

“T want students to see the steps in- 
volved in getting to where they want to 
be. Having a guest speaker allows an op- 
portunity to create contact between 
students and professionals in the field,” 
Flynn says. Last semester the club had 
eight guest speakers and also raised $500 
for an adolescent health center in Boston. 

While Flynn no longer does outside 
counseling on a regular basis, he will oc- 
casionally fill in for someone on vacation. 
Normally this would create problems bet- 
ween client and counselor, because the 
client has a tendency to not confide in 
anyone but their regular counselor. Flynn 
does not experience this often, because, 
he says, ‘‘Many times the client knows 
me, and if he doesn’t he has at least heard 
of me.” 


$500 raised in raffle 


Adviser Peter Flynn has announced the 
winners of the behavioral science club’s 
Christmas raffle to benefit the Bridge, a 
center for runaways in Cambridge, set a 
record in raising $515. 

Winners were Randy Silverman, who 
won a stereo cassette recorder; and Becky 
Prince, who won a Polaroid camera; and 
Marie Wittham, who received a Trivial 
Pursuit game. 
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A glimpse into the 
seventeenth century 


By Jim McCosh 

“What did you do on your Sabbatical, 
Mr. McCosh?”’ 

“T was in England doing research on 
John Digby, the First Earl of Bristol.” 

“Who's he?’’ 

That’s the way it usually begins. 
Needless to say, I’ve been through this 
a hundred times but, just for fun, here I 
go again. 

About one hundred years ago, the 
renowned English historian, Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner, referred to John Digby 
as a ‘forgotten statesman who, in more 
propitious times, would have graven his 
name upon the tablets of history.” 
Evidently, Professor Gardiner did not 
stand alone in his appraisal of John 
Digby. Other historians and many con- 
temporaries of Digby have also spoken 
highly of him. Even those who hated him, 
such as the Duke of Buckingham and 
Oliver Cromwell, respected and feared his 
brilliance. 

In short, his worst misfortune was 
simply the failure of James I and Charles 
I to use his talents more wisely. He 
should have been the chief minister and 
adviser to them both; he should have been 
to them what Burghley was to Elizabeth 
I. But, at least, James used Digby; he did 
give him important assignments: foreign 
assignments. To be sure, James would 
seek his advice if he were around, but he 
was overseas most of the time. 

Unfortunately, Charles I disliked 
Digby. He had no use for his advice. For 
14 years he kept him away from Court — 
a pathetic example of neglect. Digby was 
46 when he was sent away to Sherborne 
Castle, his manor house in Dorset; he was 
sixty when a royal crisis (a war with 
Scotland) compelled the king to bring him 
back to Court. 

Most of this I knew before I went to 
England last February. What I learned 
since has only enhanced my admiration 
for John Digby. I have been to Tilton-on- 
the-Hill near Leicester, where the Digby 
family established its roots. 

I have been to Coleshill near Birm- 
ingham, where John Digby grew up; Col- 
eshill Manor had belonged to the Digby 
family since 1495. I have been to Sher- 
borne Castle, which is still owned by the 
Digby family. The property was given to 
John Digby by James I as a reward for 
his service to the Crown. John Digby was 
further honored by being created Earl of 
Bristol. And, of course, I was in London, 
where John Digby lived when he was at 
Court. 

John Digby is chiefly remembered as 
James I’s Ambassador to Spain. It was 
around 1620 (about the same time our 
Pilgrim Fathers landed down the coast at 
Plymouth), and James was pursuing a 
policy of peace known as the Spanish 
Marriage Treaty. James believed that a 
marriage between his son and the 
daughter of the Spanish king, a marriage 
which would bring together the leading 
Protestant and Catholic nations, would 
place him in a position to dictate peace 
to Europe. Such a scheme makes a lot of 


sense to us today, for we have been nur- 
tured on religious liberty. 


Jamés, however, did not live in the 
twentieth century; he reigned in the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century when 
the Reformation was in full flower. In 
those days people killed each other by the 
hundreds over fine points of religion — 
and in the name of God. 

James I was clearly out of step with his 
time; in fact, he was way ahead of his 
time. Even in England, religious in- 
tolerance was legion; that’s why many of 
our forefathers, including the Pilgrims 
and the Puritans, came to these shores. 
Yet, in spite of the odds, James tried to 
bring peace to an angry, hateful topsy- 
turvy world that didn’t want it. A note 
of caution: we must remember that 
religion is never an end unto itself — our 
world is too complicated for that. These 
so-called religious wars are always heavily 
sprinkled with ulterior motives. 


‘The English Civil War is every 
bit as complicated as the 
American Civil War, though 
not as big or as deadly.’ 


John Digby was thrust into the mid- 
dle of all of this turmoil, and he proved 
himself to be equal to the challenge. He 
had diligently labored in Madrid from 
1611 to 1618 trying to convert the 
Spanish Marriage Treaty into reality. At 
the same time, the Spanish government 
had been dilitory and evasive, especially 
in England where the Count of Gon- 
domar, the Spanish ambassador, had 
been very successful in deceiving James 


When the Thirty Years War broke out 
in 1618, the complexion of the negotia- 
tions changed. Spanish duplicity now had 
a military motive, for Spain was obliged 
to aid its Hapsburg cousins from Austria. 
Meanwhile James I’s son-in-law, 
Frederick V, the elector of the Palatinate 
and the leading Protestant in Germany, 
foolishly accepted the Crown of Bohemia. 
He was dethroned a year later and has 
gone down in history as ‘‘the Winter 
King.” 

In 1621, Frederick was in danger of los- 
ing the Palatinate itself. Duke Max- 
imilian of Bavaria, whose army had won 
the battle which restored Bohemia to 
Emperor Ferdinand II, was now expec- 
ting to get paid off with Frederick’s elec- 
toral title and part of the Palatinate. To 
finalize this secret deal, a Spanish army 
‘marched from the Spanish Netherlands 
(Belgium) into the Palatinate, an invasion 
which Gondomar promised would never 
happen. 

Seeing that his son-in-law’s hereditary 
possessions were now in jeopardy, James 
did three things: he sent a privately 
financed military force, hardly a proper 
army, to Heidelberg as a delaying tactic; 
he summoned Parliament in hopes of 
financing a proper army to save the 
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March Calendar 


Northern Essex Community College’s 
Life-Long Learning program will offer an 
exciting variety of lectures, workshops 
and trips during the month of March for 
elders in the Merrimack Valley. 

All Life-Long Learning programs are 
free, except as noted, and are at the Lear- 
ning Resource Center, (library), at 2 p.m. 
unless otherwise indicated. The March 
schedule is as follows: 

LECTURES — 

March 21, The Short Story, a reading 
of a short story and a discussion of the 
art of writing by Peggy Ramback. 

March 28, England and Scotland — an 
informal slide tour presented by Northern 
Essex Professor James McCosh 
WORKSHOP — 

March 21, Creative Writing, from 10 


a.m. to noon in the President’s Conference 
Room, located on the second floor of the 
library. Workshop leader Peggy Ram- 
back will provide would-be writers the op- 
portunity to expand. 

TRIPS — 

March 20, Flower Show, details to be 
announced. 

March 27, Theatre Jaunt to view “A 
Raisin in the Sun,’’ by Lorraine 
Hansberry, at the Merrimack Repertory 
Theater in Lowell. Departure is 11 a.m. 
and return is scheduled for 4:45 p.m. The 
cost of $22 includes transportation, lunch 
and matinee. 

For further information on these or any 
Life-Long Learning programs please call 
Coordinator Carolyn Reynolds at Nor- 
thern Essex, (617) 374-0721, ext. 286. 


SSS 


Palatinate; and he sent his best diplomat, 
John Digby, to Vienna and Munich and 
Heidelberg to do the same, negotiation 
always being preferable to war. : 
Digby negotiated skillfully enough to 
realize that the Hapsburgs were “‘string- 
ing him along.” 
At Heidelberg he found an unpaid 
military force on the verge of mutiny. He 
paid the soldiers out of his own pocket, 
even melting down his plate to do so. He 
thus saved the Palatinate from imminent 
collapse before hastening back to London. 
On his arrival in England, he found that 
he had become something of a hero. 


In his speech before Parliament, Digby 
was careful neither to attack the Austrian 
emperor or the Spanish king, nor to 
discredit the Spanish Marriage Treaty. 
Instead, he preferred to blame Max- 
imilian of Bavaria for the crisis in the 
Palatinate; he then urged Parliament to 
provide funds for a proper army to save 
the Palatinate. Digby may have been 
cautious, but others were not. Before the 
day was over, the King of Spain, the Ho- 
ly Roman Emperor, the Catholic Church 
and, of course, the Spanish Marriage 
Treaty had been soundly berated on the 
floor of Parliament. 


JOHN DIGBY, Ear! of Bristol. 
Jim McCosh photo. 


Parliament was being true to form. {t 
had earlier pledged money to the king if 
he would give up the marriage treaty and 
throw his support behind his son-in-law 
and the Protestant cause in Germany. It 
was ready to do so if only the king would 
abandon his peace initiative and side with 
the Parliament. 

This was not to be. Within a month the 
king and Parliament fell to wrangling 
over parliamentary rights, and the king 
dissolved the Parliament of 1621 in anger. 
Gondomar and the Hapsburgs had trium- 
phed, Digby’s negotiations went for 
naught, the Palatinate fell, and Max- 
imilian become the Elector of Bavaria, an- 
nexing part of the Palatinate. 

Then came the anticlimax. Gondomar 
convinced James that the Spanish Mar- 
riage Treaty might bring the restoration 
of the Palatinate, and Digby was sent 
back to Madrid for two more years. Then, 
in 1623, the marriage treaty fell apart 
when Prince Charles and the king’s 
favorite, the Duke of Buckingham, made 


a surprise visit to Madrid, supposedly to 
get a glimpse of the Infanta Maria, the 
bride to be. It was here that the seething 
hatred between Buckingham and Digby 
reached the boiling point. Digby receiv- 
ed the blame for the collapse of the mar- 
riage treaty, after which he suffered 
through an exasperating ordeal in Parlia- 
ment (1624). He was then allowed to retire 
to Sherborne. His political career was 
clearly over when Charles became king in 
1625. When Buckingham accused him of 
treason in 1626, he even wound up spen- 
ding a few difficult months in the Tower 
of London. 


‘John Digby was thrust into 
the middle of all this turmoil, 
and he proved himself equal to 
the challenge.’ 


Fourteen years later Charles I became 
embroiled in an unfortunate war with 
Scotland (1640), which forced him to con- 
vene Parliament. At the same time, John 
Digby, aged sixty, was recalled to Court 
as aroyal advisor. For eleven years there 
had been no Parliament; the “thirties” 
had been decade of ‘‘personal rule” for 
Charles I. Needless to say, the 
Parliaments of 1640 (‘‘Short’’ and 
“Long”’) were bitter, angry, and heavily 
laden with grievances. At the outset, the 
Long Parliament won the right to 
dissolve itself, an ominous foreboding of 
what lay ahead. Aged foes and a lot of 
“Young Turks” now turned their wrath 
on the royal person. When rebellion broke 
out in Ireland in the fall of 1641, all hell 
broke loose. 

Basically, Anglicans and the old, 
established landowners remained loyal to 
the king; they were called ‘Cavaliers.’ 
Dissenters (non-Anglicans), businessmen, 
lawyers and the like remained with Parlia- 
ment; they were called ‘“‘Roundheads.” 

The English Civil War is every bit as 
complicated as the American Civil War, 
although not as big or as deadly. But 
terrible it was, and it lasted too long. 
John Digby had tried very hard to pre- 
vent the start of the Civil War but, as in 
1621, dogged determination was not 
enough. Only when it became clear that 
passion for war had triumphed over 
reason did Digby commit himself to the 
side of the king. For him the deciding 
principle was one of Divine Right; he 
could not bring himself to oppose the one 
who had been anointed by God to rule 
over England. 

He thus became a bitter enemy of 
Oliver Cromwell, the leader of the 
Parliamentary forces. In the end, 
Cromwell’s hatred prevailed. After 
fighting on the side of the king for four 
years, John Digby was exiled by an Act 
of Parliament in 1646. He would never see 
his beloved England again; during 
Cromwell’s dictatorship, others were 
forgiven, but not Digby. 

First he lived in Caen, then Paris, where 
he died and was buried (disgraced and 
forgotten) in an unmarked grave in 1653. 
He deserved better. 
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JOE LAUDANI. 


Marie Sirois photo. 


Laudani heads Community Residence 
Manager program at Northern Essex 


by Marie Sirois 

Struggles in his earlier years have 
helped Joseph Laudani understand and 
relate to the difficult and varied 
background of his students. Laudani is 
assistant professor of the Community 
Residence manager program at Northern 
Essex. 

Born in Lawrence 44 years ago of 
Italian mill-working parents, Laudani 
was raised in the impoverished cultural 
environment of that city. He says, “I 
always knew that my way out of that 
world was through education.” Therefore 
he attended Lawrence Central Catholic 
High School as the first step to a better 
life. 

Laudani says he found it rough going 
because he had been working 20 to 30 
hours a week since he was 11. This meant 
he couldn't participate in extra-curricular 
activities and thus missed out on the 
variety of the high school experience. 

Besides these problems, Laudani found 
school work very difficult. In both high 
school and college, he had to study ex- 
tremely hard to get decent grades. 

Nonetheless, Laudani went on to 
receive a bachelor’s in psychology at Mer- 
rimack College, a master’s in psychology 
at the University of Missouri and has 
done post-master’s work in psychology at 
the United States International Univer- 
sity in San Diego, with emphasis in 
counseling and behavior management 
strategies. 


- He helps others 

Laudani has worked clinically with 
developmentally disabled clients, has con- 
sulted to many community agencies in 
behavior management, and has done 
private counseling. 

These experiences have tied in nicely 
with Laudani’s work in the Community 
Residence program because he’s required 
to complete practicum coordinations as 
well as teach. This makes his job exciting, 
varied and ‘“‘real.” 


‘ ... if life didn’t get me down 
then, it’s not going to get me 
down now because I’m on the 
upswing.’ 


“I attribute my interest in working 
with people, in part, to the types of peo- 
ple my parents are,’’ Laudani says. He 
recalls that as poor as he and his family 
were, his father would help those who 
were even worse off than they were. 
Laudani says that generosity definitely 
influenced his choice of careers. 

“However, one of my biggest frustra- 
tions of teaching at a community college 
is my own lack of skills in dealing with 
students who have severe academic skills 
deficiencies,"’ Laudani states. He claims 
he often does not know where to start to 
help them. He feels that if he were ever 
to get another degree, the most useful one 
would be in remedial education — to allow 
him to be able to help the students help 
themselves more. 


Loves traveling and cooking 

Laudani’s first love is traveling. He has 
been intimately involved with this coun- 
try by tenting all over the United States. 
This summer he is taking his second 
European vacation. He hopes to make 
many more trips to Europe. 

Another love Laudani has is cooking for 
friends in small, intimate dinner parties, 
so that people can spend quality time 
with each other. 

Although Italian, he loves preparing 
different kinds of foods of various coun- 
tries. However, his friends request Italian 
food. Laudani credits his mother’s patient 
instructions in helping him learn to 
become a good cook. Presently he is on 
a diet-exercise regimen, having lost 15 


pounds and says he feels better than he ~ 


has in a long while physically. 

Goal is self-improvement 
Laudani say he was once considered by 
his friends to be very emotional. Now he 
think’s he’s getting mellower as he pro- 
gresses to middle-age. 

“My goals in life are to foster in myself 
a more balanced personality because I 
tend to be very emotional, and also to be 
a more grateful person focusing on the 
things that I do have and not on the 
things I don’t,”’ Laudani says. 

He explains that since his childhood 
was very difficult, with a great deal of 
pain and unhappiness, it took a major 
chunk of his life to make peace with that. 
He feels he has improved in the last five 
to 10 years, and claims the really ‘“‘good”’ 
part of his life is being led now. 


‘I always knew my way out of 
that world was through 
education.’ 


Laudani’s attitude toward life is 
positive as he leads a day to day ex- 
istence. As a result, he seems to be enjoy- 
ing life more than he has previously. ‘‘If 
I had to pick one treasure that I’ve been 
lucky enough to have in my life, it would 
be the support and love of my friends and 
family,’’ Laudani explains. 

He believes one of the most important 
things he has learned early in life was 
solid survival skills. He figures ‘‘If life 
didn’t get me down then, it’s not going 
to get me down now, because I’m on the 
upswing.” 

Also loves teaching 
Laudani feels extremely fortunate in his 
choice of career. ‘‘I love teaching, and I 
constantly use my _ counseling 


‘... one of my biggest frustra- 
tions of teaching at a communi- 
ty college is my own lack of 
skills in dealing with students 
who have severe academic 
skills deficiencies.’ 


background with students. As a matter 
of fact, I believe my counseling skills and 
background are the most important fac- 
tors that I bring to my teaching here at 
Northern Essex. 


One-to-one contact key to program 


by Marie Sirois 

Since its inception seven years ago, the 
one-year Community Residence Manager 
Certificate program at Northern Essex 
has met the need for trained personnel to 
work in community residences. Once the 
acceptance to the program and practicum 
assignments have been set, Joe Laudani 
has a substantial involvement in both 
semesters with students in the program. 
He is teacher, practicum coordinator, ad- 
viser, counselor, and he helps students 
with skills problems. , 

He is particularly fond of the one-to- 
one contact in the program and feels that 
this is where the greatest potential for 
education lies. 

The program is accepted by the 
Department of Mental Health as a train- 
ing program for community residence 
managers. It is the only training program 
of its type in the community college level 
in Massachusetts. In its seven year 
history, with approximately 15 students 
per year, it appears to be satisfying a real 
need for trained people in this field. 

The burn-out rate for workers in this 
field is high and seems, in part, to be due 
to inadequately trained staff. For exam- 
ple, many bachelor’s degree people are 
hired in the community residences but 
find they are required to learn a great deal 
while on the job. Therefore, we offer a one- 
year training program which includes two 
practicums (practical supervised ex- 
periences), each for 180 hours in establish- 
ed residences under agency supervision. 

When the students who finish the pro- 
gram get a job in the field, they seem to 
last longer because of the training. Also 
the majority of the students use the one- 
year program in a career ladder fashion 
and go on to get their associate’s degree 
in mental health in one more year, 
Laudani explains. Mary DiGiovanni 
specifically develops the program with 
this in mind. Many go on to complete fur- 
ther education. 

Community is skeptical of some clients 

“The community seemed much more 
accepting of the mentally retarded clients 
who were the first population to be 
discharged from institutions into com- 
munity residences. But this has not been 
true of the discharge of psychiatric and 
emotionally disturbed clients,’’ Laudani 
says. 

The community seems to have more 
fears about these types of clients who 
don’t seem to bring about the same kind 
of compassion that people seem to have 
about the mentally retarded. 


Community residence clients are re- 
quired to be involved in some type of pro- 
gram such as employment, workshops, 
pre-vocational training, and education 
(taking school courses). Essentially, the 
community residences are their homes, 
first and foremost. 

But specific kinds of training do take 
place in the residences as a result of 
specific program planning for each client 
in the residence. These include areas such 
as daily living skills, socialization skills, 
leisure time activity skills, self-help skills, 
etc. 

Each client at any point in time is likely 
to be working on the development of 
skills in three or four areas. The staff is 
there to help the clients to develop skills, 
community awareness, and appropriate 
behaviors; i.e., to develop as normally as 
possible as human beings. 

Society helps those in need 

Most of the community residences are 
private vendors who contract with some 
state funding source such as the Depart- 
ment of Mental Health or the Depart- 
ment of Social Services. But the vendors 
come under guidelines set up by these 
funding sources, such as guidelines for 
specific kinds of paperwork and human 
rights issues. 

“In my involvement in the seven years 
of this program, the cost effectiveness of 
community residences versus institu- 
tionalized care would seem to be about 
equal except that there is no question on 
my mind that the quality of life of a com- 
munity residence client is far superior to 
that of institutionalized clients. Many 
clients become productive members of 
society and the community at large.” 

One thing Laudani feels very strongly 
about is trying to live by these words of 
French philosopher Voltaire, words he 
learned early in college: ‘‘A measure of a 
society is in how it treats its weakest 
members.’ Laudani believes community 
residences seem to be treating weaker 
members such as mentally retarded 
clients far better than they were treated 
in institutions - and for the same cost. 

Students gain experience 
Students in the community residence pro- 
gram do two six-hour practicums per 
week on site, usually Monday and 
Wednesday from 3 to 9 p.m. “I see my 
job as practicum co-coordinator as kind 
of a marriage counselor,’’ Laudani 
reflects. He makes three or four visits for 
each student for each semester, and his 
job seems to be to help establish a 
positive, potentially growth-producing, 


‘A measure of a society is in how it treats its weakest 


members.’ 


Laudani says that people hear stories 
about “acting out’’ behaviors, and they 
react with fear. “It would appear to me 
that much more needs to be done by the 
various departments of human services 
to educate the public more, rather than 
continuing to discharge these clients and 
creating public unrest. In the final 
analysis, it is the client who suffers the 
most.” 


The earliest clients discharged were the 
high-functioning mentally retarded. They 
presented the best public relations. ‘“‘One 
of the problems I see is that unlike the 
mentally retarded clients, many of the 
psychiatric clients do not want to be in 
the community; they have been in institu- 
tions so long they need more time in tran- 
sition to the community.” 


— Voltaire 


learning experience for the student, help- 
ing to guide both the student and the 
supervisor into structured learning ex- 
perience. This way the student quickly 
begins to be involved with the overall 
functioning of the residence and is in 
direct service to the clients in that 
agency. 

Each site is required to have a super- 
vising staff person to whom the student 
is directly responsible and from whom the 
student receives weekly supervision, 
guidance, and suggestions for interac- 
tions with clients. 

The number of clients in any residence 
varies with the population served in that 
residence, and with the specific type of 
residence. In community residences for 
mentally retarded and psychiatric clients, 
there are usually six to eight clients. 
Residences for emotionally disturbed 
adolescents may have more. Cooperative 
apartments, which are more independent 
forms of residences, may have only two 


‘...the quality of life of community residence clients is far 
superior to that of institutionalized clients.’ 


Goal Is to help clients cope 

The staff in community residences, as 
well as students in the practicum from 
the program, are involved in working 
with clients in the residences to help them 
develop in as normalized a fashion as 
possible to become more independent 
persons. 


to four clients. 

Most community residences have 
24-hour a day coverage. Laudani says, 
“This type of training program Northern 
Essex offers really appears to have value. 
The better the staff are trained in com- 
munity residences, the greater likelihood 
that they can service the clients.” 


In search 
of excellence 


At age 37, Bradford College President 
Arthur Levine has accomplished and con- 
tributed more to higher education than 
most educators have in a lifetime. 

Levine, a long-time specialist in cur- 
riculum and academic affairs problems, 
is a multi D-mentional person-dynamic, 
dedicated, distinguished, yet down-to- 
earth and delightful to interview. He has 
the ability to make one feel completely 
welcome and relaxed, as though he or she 

Born in the Bronx, he graduated from 
the Bronx High School of Science in 
1966, and earned a bachelor’s degree in 
biology in 1970 from Brandeis Uni- 

versity. 

For the next two years he was director 
of the Brandeis’ Center for 
Undergraduate Curriculum Evaluation, a 
substitute teacher in the Boston public 
schools and (with a friend, John We- 
ingert) wrote his first book. 

The manuscript, ‘‘Reform of Under- 
graduate Education,” was sent to 45 pub- 
lishers. ‘‘No one wanted to take a chance 
on it,”’ the President laughed. Finally, in 
1973, the work was published by Jossey- 
Bass in San Francisco, and in 1974 won 


‘The first time I saw Bradford 
College I decided I wanted to 
be president.’ 

— Arthur Levine. 


the American Council on Education 
Book of the Year Award as ‘the book 
making the most outstanding contribu- 
tion to American higher education.” 


In 1976, at the State University of New 
York at Buffalo, Levine earned a Ph.D., 
“awarded jointly by the departments of 
sociology and higher education for com- 
pleting the doctoral requirements of 
each.” 

Over the next ten years, Levine held 
several positions: assistant to the dean of 
graduate school of State U. of N.Y.; staff 
assistant at the Carnegie Foundation in 


‘BRADFORD COLLEGE President 

listens intently to “Roots” author Alex 

Haley at celebrity series last spring. 
Carl. Russo photo. 


Limelight 


June Walker Robert 


Berkeley, California; senior fellow for the 
Foundation at Berkeley and Washington, 
D.C.; and adjunct lecturer at the Residen- 
as Humanities College at State U. of 

Ye 

Included in his credits are three 
honorary doctor of humane letters 
degrees, and four awards-including the 
1982, 83 Guggenheim fellowship (which 
he declined to become president of Brad- 
ford College). He has written several 
books, articles and reviews on curriculum. 

While traveling around the country in 


ms 
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PRESIDENT LEVINE and family share a private moment. 


York, Scripps College in California and 
Saint John’s Colleges in New Mexico and 
Maryland. The schools were chosen by 
the Foundation, Levine says, for their 
geographic and educational diversity as 
well as their adherence to liberal arts 
values. All had experienced an increase 
in enrollment, endowments and fiscal 
stability. 

The advisory panel also included cor- 
porate officers, journalists and Founda- 
tion executives. One of their main con- 
cerns was the fact that, over the last 15 


Botstein; (Seated) Sr. Joel Read, Edwin DeLattre, Neale Berte. 


this various roles and research, Levine 
has worked with over 100 colleges and 
universities on curriculum and 
academic affairs problems. 

“The first time I saw Bradford Col- 
lege,”’ he mused, ‘‘I decided I wanted to 
become its president, and would have 
been extremely disappointed if never 
given the chance.” His interest was 
so great that by the time he was given 
that chance , he had developed the ‘‘Brad- 


Lawrence Eagle Tribune photo. 
years, liberal arts enrollments are down 
33 percent, while technical courses (such 
as medical and secretarial technologies, 
brake servicing and even sheep sciences) 
are up 50 percent. 

Levine said then that liberal arts col- 
leges are drifting, and won’t be as effec- 
tive in these instructions as the organiza- 
tions already teaching them. (In 
November, a report releassed by the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities ex- 


‘Colleges which have maintained and strengthened the quality 
and coherence of the liberal arts programs are thriving.’ 
— Arthur Levine for the Ford Foundation report. 


ford Plan.” It is a ‘‘career-oriented pro- 
gram, in which students visit and study 
area businesses and community organiza- 
tions, in order to apply the theories learn- 
ed in class.” 

Bradford College,a 181 year old 
coeducational liberal arts college, is the 
second oldest College in the country (Har- 
vard University in Boston being the 
oldest). 

Last December, Bradford hosted a 
Ford Foundation-sponsored symposium 
which addressed the problems and future 
of liberal arts colleges. In attendance were 
five other college presidents from: Alver- 
no College in Wisconsin, Birmingham 
College in Alabama, Bard College in New 


pressed basically the same concerns.) 

The conclusion of those at the sym- 
posium was, ‘‘Colleges which have main- 
tained and strengthened the quality and 
coherence of the liberal arts programs are 
thriving.’’The findings of the group will 
be published in a report to be released 
March 18. 

Last month Levine and 17 other 
scholars, professors and college 
presidents delivered a ‘‘scathing”’ report 
on a three-year study of colleges. A recent 
Lawrence Eagle Tribune front page story 
said, ‘“‘A national report gives higher 
education failing marks, but three area 
college presidents say their schools 
deserve at least passing marks.” The 
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schools were Bradford, Northern Essex 
Community College and Merrimack 
College. 

The report charged that ‘‘colleges were 
turning into ‘supermarkets’ where 
teachers weren’t teaching and students 
weren't learning, and suggested a return 
to curriculum basics.” 

Levine gives his school high scores, 
while admitting it had an “unfair advan- 
tage, because the good things we’re do- 
ing at Bradford were the cornerstone for 
that report.” 

But this responsibility and nationwide 
attention is not an all-consuming pas- 
sion with Levine. His family is a very im- 
portant and prioritized part of his life. He’ 
has been married since 1974 to Linda 
Fentiman (whe has retained her maiden 
name for professional reasons), and they 
are the proud parents of five-year-old 
Jamie Sloan Fentiman Levine. 

Fentiman is assistant professor of law 
at Suffolk University-a position she 
thoroughly enjoys, and which her hus- 
band obviously approves and is proud of. 
She is a graduate of Cornell, Harvard and 
received her law degree at Berkeley, 
California. 


‘All have a responsibility to 
leave the world a better place...’ 
— Arthur Levine. 


Jamie, described by her father as, ‘‘tall, 
blond and blue-eyed like her mother,”’ at- 
tends kindergarten. She is a normal five 
year old, and Levine says, “we're trying 
to keep her that way- we’re not pushing 
her.’’ However, math holds a special 
fascination for Jamie, and she loves to 
make up math problems. Recently she 
has been doing these problems in Spanish 
— she can count to 20 fluently and knows 
a combination of 82 numbers. ‘‘When she 
was younger,” explains Levine, “‘her 
mother and I spoke in Spanish (although 
limited) when we didn’t want Jamie to 
understand what we were saying.” The 
experience turned out to be positive and 
useful for the youngster. 

Levine's interests include watching old 
movies, ‘especially if they feature Gene 
Tierney,” reading whatever he can when 
he finds a few spare moments, and runn- 
ing. ‘I’m not able to run as much as I 
did,”’ he muses. ‘‘I used to run about 42 
miles a week.” 

The family’s favorite spot is Ken- 
neybunkport, Maine, where they can 
“really relax, take long walks, brouse in 
old bookstores and enjoy good seafood.” 

Levine says his wish for his daughter 


‘is ‘‘to be happy, think well of herself and 


make a difference in the world.”’ 

And his philosophy in life? ‘All have 
a responsibility to leave the world a bet- 
ter place than we come into.” 

To that end, Arthur Elliott Levine has 
already achieved an excellence in his 
search. 


Campus News 
Right time, right place 


by Scott Merrill 

In the spring of 1983, Ed Mair wrote an 
article for ‘‘Bird Watcher’s Digest’’ on 
how the microcomputer might be used in 
the world of birding. A knowledgeable 
bird watcher and computer hobbyist, he 
had designed several data-base files that 
allowed him immediate access to his own 
birding records in a variety of interesting 
ways. 

His article was _ well-received, 
generating a surprising amount of in- 
terest in several states in using personal 
computer technology to develop new 
ways of storing, retrieving and exchang- 
ing ornithological information. This book 
responds to that interest. — Mary Beacon 
Bowers, editor, “Bird Watcher's Digest.” 

Former Northern Essex student Ed 
Mair, of Newburyport, recently com- 
pleted his unique book A Field Guide to 
Personal Computers for Bird Watchers 
and Other Naturalists. 

Mair, who graduated from Northern 
Essex’s computer programming cer- 
tificate course in 1982, has been bird- 
watching, or birding, since 1977. He has 
written the book to show others how 
helpful a personal computer can be in 
maintaining ornithological information 
ranging from town and life bird lists to 
Christmas counts and bird-a-thons. 

Right time, right place 

He says, ““There’s a growing number of 
birders and growing number of personal 
computer users, and the points where the 
t wo intersect are also glowing.” His book 
appears to have come out at the right 
time and in the right place. The Northeast 
is a major high-tech computer area and 
this fact. coupled with a rise in the 
number of birders, could spread an en- 
thusiastic reception and healthy sales 
for the Field Guide. 

Mair tells of being laid off from his 
federal government job when Reagan 
first took office. With time available, he 
took a continuing education course at 
Northern Essex, one designed for 
unemployed teachers and unemployed 
government workers. He completed a 
computer program course in 1982. Then 


DONNA BROWN, assistant at staff development office. 


Graduate School in California. Her 
bachelor of arts degree in political science 
is from Willamette University in Oregon. 

She has most recently held several ad- 
ministrative positions at the University 
of New Hampshire and has taught 
political science and humanities there. 

Her office is in the library, A-210, ext. 
ifk: 

Brown has announced a new employee 
handbook is now being distributed. Its 
purpose is to help orient new employees 
and to provide useful information for cur- 
rent employees. A wide range of subjects 


he found a position with the state, work- 
ing with computers and his two hobbies 
seemed to click. That’s when Mair began 
entertaining the idea of a book on the two 
subjects. 

His field guide, published by Prentice- 
Hall, under the Spectrum group, is clever- 
ly written in familiar bird-watching words 
and concepts, referring to the different 
brands and models of computers as 
species and sub-species. 


Book offers variety 

The book is divided into two sections. 
It opens with a discussion of evolution 
and taxonomy. Mair gives a brief history 
of the computer and computer families: 
mainfrane, mini, micro, and pocket. Then 
he discusses anatomy, physiology and 
topography. Next he looks at the soft- 
ware and what it can do for the computer- 
birding hobbyists, and provides informa- 
tion about various species of personal 
computers as well as price ranges. 

In the second part of the book he gives 
detailed examples of how to use word pro- 
cessing to type up birding reports and 
mailing lists; create a bird data base; 
predict what might happen under 
specified conditions using the “what if”’ 
capability of electronic spreadsheets; how 
to produce graphic scales, charts and 
even pictures of different birds; and how 
to communicate with other computers 
around the world. 

Mair’s book also contains the work of 
another former Northern Essex student, 
Gary Comins, who took 20 of the pictures 
in Mair’s book, enrolled in the same com- 
puter programming course taught by Dr. 
Makoto Harada. 

Comins also took two non-credit photo 
courses taught by Prof. Paul and Dennis 
DeGennaro. 

Mair is currently working as a small 
computer systems consultant in the Mer- 
rimack Valley. He is president of the 
Newbury Birder’s Exchange, a club with 
about 100 computing birders in 39 states, 
Mexico, and other areas. He is an active 
member in the Boston Computer Socie- 
ty, the Massachusetts Audubon Society 
and the Brookline Bird Club. 
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Brown fills in for Kilcoyne 


Filling in for Director of Staff Develop- 
ment Colleen Kilcoyne while she is on 
maternity leave is Donna Brown. 

She has a doctorate and master of arts 
degree in government from the Claremont 


is included — everything from benefits 
and insurance to a list of area restaurants 
and garages. 


The handbook is the result of the work 
of the 1983-84 staff development commit- 
tee. Contributors include Chris Arm- 
strong, Corinne Bellavance, Donna 
Moolic, Joe Laudani, Dave DuBois, Julie 
Carey, Selma Singer, Arlene Goodman, 
Mary Prunty, Steve Fabbrucci, M. J. 
Perenaa and Colleen Kilcone, staff 
development director, now on leave. 


The committee plans to revise and up- 
date the handbook by next fall. All 
employees are encouraged to look 
through it and send their suggestieus for 
additions and revisions to the Office of 
Staff Development, A210. 
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Delaney named director 


By Paula Fuoco 

It leads to improvement. It opens 
doors as it opens eyes. It enlightens, ex- 
plains and enhances, and proves a 
valuable asset to any institution that em- 
braces it. Accurate and true, what is it? 
Just ask the newly appointed Director of 
Research, Anne Marie Delaney. 

Delaney heads research projects on 
campus. Research can provide solutions 
for future problems. Research is the IRA 
account of any institution. 

When asked what her job consisted of, 
she pondered for a moment. 

“It provides leadership in conducting 
studies to support the management and 
in the planning functioning of the presi- 
dent’s office to implement research 
studies that would achieve the goals of 
faculty and students at Northern Essex.” 

Delaney performs evaluations of 
academics program and student services. 
She coordinates external and internal re- 
quests for research and compiles 
characteristics of colleges to publish and 
compare. 


Delaney arrived with no lack of ex- 
perience. She came to Northern Essex 
from Boston College where she was Pro- 
ject Director in the Center for th. Study 
of Testing, Evaluation and Educational 
Policy. Prior to that she was employed as 
both Director and Associate Director of 
Research for the New England Board of 
Higher Education which ‘‘was a broader 
scale of analyzing policies that affect col- 
leges and universities.’’ Her abiding con- 
cern for human services took her to the 
Massachusetts Commission for the Blind 
as Research and Project Director. 


“The job here has two components for 
me. It is intellectually challenging and the 
results of the work are potentially socially 
useful. My hope is that it may improve 
the quality of education and services for 
students. I am committed to public 
education and in promoting participation 


in higher education,’”’ Delaney says. 

Delaney maintains that her work is, by 
no means, a drudge. Reminiscent of her 
thoughtful nature, the fact that her work 
can help many is a lure too great to resist. 
“T enjoy my work because the president 
and the staff and faculty have an interest 
in the work I can do for them. I hope to 
have the opportunity to do research that 
will enhance the educational oppor- 
tunities offered to students,’ she 
explains. 

She earned her bachelor’s degree in 
music from Emmanuel College, a 
master’s degree in social work research 
from Boston College and her doctorate 
degree in educational research, measure- 
ment and evaluation from Boston 
College. 

Her studies at Emmanuel College have 
resided with her throughout her life. A 
musician, she plays the piano and cello. 
She is a member of a quartet in Cam- 
bridge and the Brookline Symphony 
Community Orchestra. 

“T love classical music. The symphony 
is a chance to meet others with similar in- 
terests and values as well as develop 
friendships,’ she says. 

Her role as Director of Research re- 
quires certain very necessary skills. 

“You have to be able to do research 
well and have strong analytical skills, in- 
cluding being able to identify and analyze 
a problem, design a study, conduct 
statistical analysis and have strong oral 
and written communication skills. You 
have to be able to ask meaningful ques- 
tions when you interview people for 
studies. It is not like library research. You 
have to know what they need and produce 
for them.” 

Thus, the job requires a lot. Delaney 
has earned the support of the college com- 
munity. In amemorandum to the college 
community, President Dimitry wrote, 
“Ms. Delaney will provide a valuable ad- 
dition to our community.’’ Anyone that 
knows her will agree. 


Spurk writes college history 


re es 
DR. JOHN SPURK. 
by John Lannan 
NECC. It is an episode, a cord within 
our community, providing challenge, op- 
portunity, and discovery. 
This is the theme of a history of 


Northern Essex being written by Dr. 
John Spurk, history, foreign language 
and English teacher at the college. 

Spurk visited the English Depart- 
ment’s Works in Progress meeting Feb. 
27 to read selections from the introduc- 
tory pages to the ten chapters he has 
2ompleted. 

Included in his beginning comments are 

shese words: ‘‘NECC is a college with 
string attached — the coiling and resilent 
‘iber of the institutional past, the strong 
ines of being bound together and the 
lelicate threads of the countless in- 
lividual events and people who have been 
mtwined ..."’ Spurk’s book will tell of the 
unwinding of the string. 

The idea of ‘‘commissioning’’ the 
history came to President John R. 
Dimitry in the winter of 1982. He in- 
itiated the project after reading a newly 
published monograph about a communi- 
ah bgt in Utah. Spurk began work in 
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social sciences welcomes part-time teachers 


Chairman of the Division of Social 
Sciences Usha Sellers has announced 
several part-time faculty have been ap- 
pointed this semester. 

Teaching contemporary social pro- 
blems and criminology courses is James 
Canino. Also an instructor at Lowell 
University and Northeastern Univerisi- 
ty, Canino has a bachelor’s degree from 
Buffalo State and a master’s degree from 
Arizona state. He has been a 
demographic sociologist for the US 
Department of Interior's Bureau of Land 
Management as well as a researcher on 
arrest statistics and organized crime for 
the Phoenix, Arizona, police department 
and the Arizona House _ of 
Representatives. 

Peterson-Knott heads paralegal 

Heather Peterson-Knott, coordinator of 
the paralegal skills program, received her 
early education in Canada and Australia. 
She has a bachelor’s degree from the 
University of Saskatchawan. She holds 
an LLB degree from the same school. 

Peterson-Knott is an attorney who has 


Eight week session begins March 27 


Dean of Academic Affairs Robert 
McDonald has announced Northern 
Essex is planning something new for high 
school seniors. Courses are being offered 
for students in an eight-week session of 
classes March 27 through May 24. The 
classes will be preceded by a one-day 
career exploration workshop March 25 
from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. at the college 
center. 


Students participating will have an op- 
portunity to acquire college credits and 
experience a college environment as well 
as meet seniors from other schools. The 
classes will also be open to those current- 


practiced in Canada and worked with a 
corporate law firm in Cleveland, Ohio. She 
has taught hotel and restaurant law at 
Cuyahoga Community College and was 
assistant manager of housing for the 
Olympic Village at Lake Placid, 1979-80. 

Instructor for a course in wills and 
trusts as well as legal research and draf- 
ting is Virginia Noonan, graduate of 
Wheaton College and Suffolk University 
Law School. She was a trial attorney in 
Boston for an insurance company. 

Laurence Onie, teacher of introduction 
to sociology, has an undergraduate 
degree in political science from George 
Washington University. He also holds a 
master of social work degree from the 
University of Michigan and a master of 
public administration from the Maxwell 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, 
Syracuse University. 

Onie is completing a six-year term as 
Danforth Foundation Associate and was 
recently appointed by the Massachusetts 
Board of Education to serve on the 
Massachusetts Community Education 
Advisory Council. 


ly enrolled at the college. 

Courses offered Monday and Wednes- 
day from 2:40 to 5:10 p.m. include 
English Composition I, Basic Writing, In- 
troduction to Accounting I, Introduction 
to Psychology, Introduction to Law and 
Introduction to Data Processing. 

Tuesday and Thursday classes will in- 
clude Intermediate Algebra, Reading 
Strategies, Scene Study (Acting), Word 
Processing and Introduction to 
CAD/CAM. These sessions are also from 
2:40 to 5:10 p.m. 

For further information, contact 
Elizabeth Cole, admissions director, at 
ext. 240. 


Foreign languages — better education 


by Mim Bedard 

“Foreign Languages =Better Educa- 
tion.” A sign conveying this message 
hangs on the office door of English 
teacher Prof. Donald R. Conway. 

Conway is just one teacher here at Nor- 
thern Essex trying to convince the divi- 
_sion chairman to have foreign languages 
re-instated as a requirement in the liberal 

arts program. 

Some language teachers, such as Con- 
way, Prof. Howard Crowell, and Prof: 
Herb Crook, would like to see more 
students become interested in learning 
foreign languages and foreign cultures. 

The studying of a second language in 
a liberal arts course has changed from re- 
quired to optional. Says Conway, 
“They’ve cut out intermediate levels . . . 
they don’t offer it in school now. In addi- 
tion, they’ve stopped offering the second 
semester of the first year study ...” 

These teachers feel that, along with the 
requirements, a vital part of the courses 
was lost. If we had another track, — a 
more enriched liberal arts program — it 
would be more enriching to the students.” 

In comparing requirements, Conway 
asks,‘‘What would happen if math were 
not required? Or English Composition? 
Students wouldn’t be interested, and they 
wouldn’t take these courses. Any require- 
ment removed would have the same 
consequences.” 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE Professor Don 


Conway. File photo. 


Says Crook, ‘‘We would like to see a re- 
instatement of the language club. We 
hope to get more students interested in 
studying such languages as French, 
Italian, and Spanish .. . 

“We are concerned with courses of 
Humanities that have these languages as 
subjects.”” Crowell says, “It (a re- 
instatement of the language club), would 
show universal qualities as well as things 
peculiar to a place such as Italy.” 

“Tf a person studies a foreign language, 
he is, in a sense, two people.’’ Conway 
claims. ‘‘He knows more culture, and can 
express himself in more than one way.”’ 


“People seem to be afraid of a foreign 
language.’’ Conway goes on to say, “It 
takes a lot of self-discipline. But it’s really 
not liberal arts without these things. 
Liberal arts need foreign languages.”’ 


Rincon Hispano ... Is bull-fighti 


Que piensa Ud. de la corrida de toros? 
Lo siguiente es una traduccion 
simplificada de un dialogo que relata 
James Michener in su libro Iberia. 
Americano: Como es possible ser 
civilizado y tolerar la corrida de toros? 

Los Americanos decentes por ejemplo, 
nos oponemos al boxeo porque es 
demasiado brutal. Por que no se oponen 
Uds. a la corrida? 

Espanol: Hay algunos espanoles que 
tienen esa misma posicion. Pero en cam- 
bio, tambien hay muchos espanoles 
decentes a quienes les gusta la corrida; 
para ellos la brutalidad no es un precio 
muy grande para tanta belleza. 
Americano: Pero como es posible 
justificar la brutalidad con la belleza? 

Espanol: Para comprender esto no 
debemos comparar la corrida con el box- 
eo, sino con un deporte que Uds. aceptan- 
el futbol americano. 

Americano: El] futbol? 

Espanol: Si, senor. Cada ano el futbol 
mata a mas de cuarenta de sus mejores 
jovenes. 

Americano: Bueno, hay un accidente de 
vez un cuando. 


Vincent offers psychotherapy 

Professionally trained as a clinical 
social worker, Sue Anne Vincent, teacher 
of developmental psychology, has a 
master’s degree from Syracuse Universi- 
ty. She maintains a consultative and 
psychotherapy service in a private prac- 
tice for children, adolescents, families, 
young women and adults. 

June Spurk is teaching Western 
Civilization. Wife of Prof. John Spurk, 
she has taught other classes at the col- 
lege in recent years. She has a bachelor’s 
degree from Merrimack College, where 
she taught history, and a master’s degree 
from Boston University. She also has a 
certificate in gerontology from BU’s 
School of Education. She is chairman of 
the education committee at Sacred 
Heart’s School, coordinator of the 
Haverhill Marriage Encounter Board and 
is special education tutor at Haverhill 
High School. 

Frederick Smith, teacher of federal 
government, is a Massachusetts native. 
He owned and operated an automobile 


ANNE LASZLO, history professor. 
File photo. 


Treat yourself 
to a fabulous 
trip to England 


Ever want to visit all those places 
you've read about in Literature? See 
Shakespeare’s birthplace, Canterbury 
Cathedral, the study where Milton com- 
posed Paradise Regained? 

Consider treating yourself at the end of 
the spring semester to a fabulous trip to 
England, spending two weeks (May 
29-June 12) in the country of 
Shakespeare, Dickens, Wordsworth and 
Keats. 


Espanol; Cuarenta hombres, todos los 
anos, y de los mejores jovenes de su pais. 
Pero no oigo protestas publicas en con- 
tra del futbol. 

Americano: Bueno, el futbol es 
diferente. Lo juegan en nuestras mejores 
universidades. Es parte de nuestra vida 
Americana. Todos estamos a favor del 
futbol. 

Espanol: Exactamente. El futbol for- 
ma parte de su vida, y produce cantidades 
enormes de dinero. Claro que no lo ataca 
nadie. 


Americano: Pero no consideramos el 
futbol como una manera de ganar dinero- 
-es un deporte para los verdaderos 
hombres. 

Espanol: Para un europo como yo, lo 
mas incredible es que mientras Uds. 
matan sus cuarenta hombres cada ano, 
existe una version mucho mejor del fut- 
bol que no mata a nadie. 

Americano: Ud. quiere decir el soccer? 
E] juego afeminado? 

Espanol: Todo el resto del mundo juega 
este deporte-que Ud. llama afeminado, y 


repair business before attending Gordon 
College and Northeastern University. 
Currently a legislative aide at the State 
House in Boston, he is former director of 
the State Archives Museum and 
Research Room. 
Conrad also coordinates paralegal 
Another attorney, Linda Conrad, is 
teaching litigation for the paralegal pro- 
gram. She has practiced civil litigation in 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire. She 
published nursing journals and books and 
is a former copywriter. She has a 
bachelor’s degree from the University of 
Missouri and a JD degree from New 
England School of Law. She has also 
studied in Oxford, England. Conrad is the 
coordinator for the paralegal cooperative 
education program. . 
Joseph Faro, instructor of a course in- 
real estate law, is a practicing attorney. 
He has a bachelor’s degree from Mer- 
rimack College, as well as LLB and LLM 
degrees from Suffolk University Law 
School. A former member of the board of 
selectmen in Amesbury, he owns a travel 
agency. 


This spring, May 29-June 12, Northern 
Essex’ International Studies program is 
offering a two week study tour to 
England. Led by Rick Branscomb, Coor- 
dinator of the Writing Center, the tour 
will focus on ‘Literary England,’ the 
historical sites and artifacts associated 
with the greatest literature of England. 
It will include 11 days in London and sur- 
roundings (with day trips to Cantebury 
and Oxford), and three days in Stratford 
(with tickets to performances of the Royal 
Shakespeare Company). In London and 
vicinity, those on the tour will be able to 
visit Dicken’s House, see the original 
manuscript of Beowulf in the British 
Museum, and have dinner in the same 
tavern where Dr. Johnson and Boswell 
held their famous discussions. The 
famous medieval Cathedral, destination 
of Chaucer’s pilgrims, will be the attrac- 
tion in Canterbury. 

The three days and two nights in 
Stratford-upon-Avon will include 
Shakespeare’s birthplace and childhood 
home, the house he retired to after his 
career in London, and a visit to his 
gravesite in Holy Trinity Church. The 
tour also includes plenty of free time in 
London for exploring and sightseeing. 

The price of $1,250 includes roundtrip 
airfare from Boston to London, transfers 
from the airport to London, a London 
underground (subway) pass, hotel accom- 
modations and continental breakfast in 
London and Stratford, and transporta- 
tion to Canterbury, Oxford, and Strat- 
ford. For an additional $150 participants 
may enroll in a three credit college course. 
Anyone who wishes further information 
may contact Prof. Anne Laszlo, room 
C-396, extension 236, or Rick Branscomb, 
room C-203, extension 252. A $250 
deposit is due as soon as possible. The 
total amount is due by April 26. 


ng brutal? 


lo considera el mejor juego de equipos que 
existe para profesionales. Y no mata a 
nadie. 


Americano: Pero es un juego 
afeminado. Y no es parte de la vida 
Americana. 

Espanol: Exactamente, porque los 
Americanos insisten en un juego mas 
brutal. La verdad, segun las estadisticas, 
es que su futbol es seiscientas veces mas 
peligroso que nuestra corrida. 

Americano: Pero hay esta diferencia: en 
el futbol el joven puede jugar o no. En la 
corrida el animal no puede escoger. Y lo 
matan. 

Espanol: Si Ud. quiere lamentar la 
muerte de un animal y olvidar la muerte 
de hombres jovenes, es su propia decision. - 
Podemos concluir, entonces, que la cor- 
rida de toros es un deporte brutal 
relataivament no peligroso que les gusta 
a los espanoles. El futbol es un deporte 
brutal relativamente peligroso que les 
gusta a los americanos. 

Americano; Si, pero la corrida es...pues, 
es degradante. 

Espanol: Si Ud lo dice ... 
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Survivors too weak to bury the dead 


35 million hungry in Africa 


“They were dropping dead in the streets. Corpses were just 
lying there. The survivors were too weak to bury them.” This 
was the report of an eyewitness after visiting a small town in 
Ethiopia, a country where an estimated 900,000 people died as a 
‘result of famine in 1984. 

The United Nations reports that in Africa more than 35 
million are desperately hungry, confronted by outright starva- 
tion. The situation is most critical in Ethiopia, Chad and 
Mozambique. 

The Red Cross estimates 10,000 died in Mozambique in 1983 
and more in 1984. In Chad, thousands have died in recent months 
and 200,000 are searching for something to eat. In Ethiopia, 
seven to ten million are close to starvation. 

Over 30 countries affected 
Africa is a continent where the population is growing faster than 
food production, where 25 of the world’s 34 poorest countries 
strive to survive, and where the average infant has a 1,000 
percent greater chance of dying than an American child before 
its first birthday. 

Today, 30 countries in sub-Saharan Africa are seriously af- 
fected by a severe drought. There has been nothing close to 
normal rainfall for three years. The drought has created a human 
disaster. 
Countries have yet to build survival systems 


Drought alone has not caused the famine. African countries 
have yet to build a survival system — an infrastructure of ir- 
rigation, transportation, and food storage. 

To help feed the hungry and to begin to teach the people 
technologies for growing food, thousands of private voluntary 
organizations are airlifting food into famine stricken areas and 
distributing it to the people. 

Among the PVOs are some 60 members of Interaction, a coali- 
tion of volunteer organizations which includes, among others, 
Oxfam America, Concern America, Salvation Army World Ser- 
vice, Save the Children, and American Friends Service Commit- 
tee. Interaction has made Africa its top priority for 1984-85. 

_ Interaction reports the world’s response to Africa’s worst 
famine is beginning to work. Food is arriving. Lives are being 
saved. But famine relief is only the first step. As people are fed, 
contributions will go toward long-term solutions: seeds, irriga- 
tion, farm tools and drought-resistant crops. 


NECC unites to raise funds for Africa 


At Northern Essex, the campus is astir with plans to become 
another private volunteer organization. A committee has band- 
ed to raise funds with a variety of benefits during Feed the World 
Weeks, April 1-14. 

The committee will make contributions to Oxfam America. 
Myriad activities are being planned to support the crucial cause. 
Special dance performances, talent nights, a fashion show, art 
displays, lectures and food festivals are only a few of the events 
being sponsored. 

The Observer urges everyone at the college to join the effort 
not only to feed the hungry, but to seize an opportunity to do 
things with people in partnership. 

Needed now is commitment by the entire college community 
to participate in the fun activities being set for the first two 
weeks of April. What could be a more appropriate way to begin 
spring than in helping save lives? 
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A DECADE AGO, Observer photographer Fred Samia took this picture at 
American University in Beirut, Lebanon. Even then students were organizing 
benefits to deal with African famine. 


Let’s begin school reform now 


The bill which would have initiated educational reform in 
Massachusetts died. Its demise was in part because of the 
politics of a state house in upheaval over leadership, in part 
because it was thought by many not to be affordable. 

Now Gov. Michael Dukakis has filed a new proposal which 
would attract better teachers by providing a $18,000 minimum 
salary, stiffen graduation requirements for high school students, 
and equalize inequities among the state’s schools by granting 
monies to poorer school districts. 

Let us hope the more modest proposal from the governor 
receives serious support and reform begins. It is overdue. 


Parking chamber under lagoon planned 


by Paul Heffernan 


Rumors began circulating late last 
week concerning a revolutionary new 
type of parking facility being proposed 
for NECC. The Observer has learned, 
through an unnamed source, that a 
feasibility study is now underway for an 
underwater parking lot. This new park- 
ing complex would be the first of its kind 
in this country. 

Lack of adequate parking space has 
been an ongoing problem at NECC for a 
number of years. Improper drainage, 
fears of polluting nearby Kenoza Lake, 
and lack of adequate funding are some of 
the factors that have made the comple- 
tion of a parking lot a major problem. 


The plan, as the Observer understands 
it, calls for a man-made lagoon, with a 
parking chamber beneath if that would 
accommodate 1,000 to 1,500 cars. 

The Observer will publish details as 
they become available to us. A highly- 
placed school official, who prefers to re- 
main anonymous, has promised to keep 
the Observer informed of any new 
developments. Our source, known to the 
Observer staff as ‘‘Deep Sub”’ has hinted 
that preliminary drawings will soon be 
available to the Observer. 

Plans are being made at the Observer 
to sponsor a contest to name the parking 
facility. 
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How do you feel about Feed the World Weeks? ty rim Delaney and Scott Merrill 
Ds 


Tim O’Keefe, liberal arts: ‘‘I think it’s 
a good idea as long as the food gets 
there.” 


AnnMarie Yacubacci, business 
management: “I think the intentions are 
good. I feel that they should’ve approach- 
ed the local businesses where there are 
more funds.” 


Michelle Flynn, word processing 
technology:‘‘I’m definitely for it!’’ 


Scott Terrio, computer tech: ‘I think 
it’s a great idea but I don’t think it will 
make much money because it is on such 
short notice.” 


Help end human rights abuses 


To the editor: 

Students, ages 12-18, in Ayacucho, 
Peru, are victims of torture, execution 
and ‘‘disappearance.”’ Amnesty Interna- 
tional reported in January these people 
are often taken from their homes without 
being charged and routinely held in in- 
communicado detention. 

The government in Peru has designated 
Ayacucho as an emergency zone now 
under military rule in order to stop the 
activity of the opposition group Sendero 
Luminoso (Shining Path). There is no 
evidence to indicate that many of the peo- 
ple who have been imprisoned and ex- 
ecuted have been associated with the 
Shining Path. it appears these human 
rights abuses by the government occur in 
order to intimidate the general public 
from supporting the opposition group. 

Students and teachers in the emergen- 
cy zone have suffered brutal treatment, 
in part because young people have been 
recruited into the guerilla movement. 


Victims of government agents also in- 
clude farmers, lawyers, journalists, and 
leaders of peasant organizations and 


trade unions. Security forces have 
dumped or buried hundreds of bodies at 
several sites. Fifty bodies were found in 
seven shallow graves at one site last 
summer. 

You can help in the work to end human 
rights abuses in Peru by joining Amnes- 
ty International’s world-wide campaign. 
Please write a courteous letter to Presi- 
dent Belaunde expressing your concern 
about the increasing number of disap- 
pearances and extrajudicial executions 
and urge the government to adopt 
measures for halting these practices. Let- 
ters may be sent to President Fernaldo 
Belaunde Terry, President de la 
Republica del Pero, Palacio de Gobierno, 
752 Avenue Canaval Moreya, Pescaderia, 
Lima, Peru. 


Signed, 

Mary Daly 

Director of Communications 
Amnesty International, USA 


Academic Calendar 
Day Division — Spring, 1985 


March 13 
March 18-22 
April 5 
April 15 
April 26 
May 2 
May 13-17 
May 17 
May 23 
May 23 
May 28 
June 1 
June 10 


Advising period for returning students begins 
Spring Vacation (no classes) 

Last day to withdraw with a ““W”’ grade. 
Patriot’s Day — Holiday 

Academic advising and pre-registration concludes 
All College Day 

Final Exam Days or Final Class Meeting Days 
Spring 1985 Academic Semester ends at 5 p.m. 
Spring grades due in Registrar’s Office by 5 p.m. 
Awards Convocation 

Summer session begins; see Summer Calendar 
Commencement Ceremony, Quadrangle at 3 p.m. 
Spring 1985 grades mailed to students 
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Chris Eno, business transfer:‘‘I think 
it’s a great idea. It shows that people do 
care.” 


Cheryl Hook, liberal arts: ‘I think it’s 
a good idea as long as it is organized pro- 
perly and the money goes through the 


‘ right channels.” 


Bob Sweeney,business manage- 
ment:‘‘Great, they should do it more 
often.” 


Joe Ponti, business; ‘‘I think it’s a 
positive step toward solving the 
problem.” 


Business workshops offered 


Northern Essex Community College 
will offer six small business workshops 
during the month of March at its 
Haverhill and Newburyport campuses. 

If you are thinking about starting a 
small business, or if you already have one, 
these practical ‘‘how to’”’ workshops are 
for you. The workshops are as follows: 

“Strengthening Small Business 
Management’’— A four-week course on 
Wednesday evenings begins March 6 
from 7-9 p.m. at the Haverhill campus. 
Basic principles for profitable small 
business operation, including marketing, 
managing, financing, and accounting, will 
be covered. The course is co-sponsored by 
the Small Business Development Center 
and Northern Essex. Tuition is $25 and 
pre-registration by February 27 is 
recommended. 

“Getting Into Mail Order — Strategies 
for Beginning’’— A one day workshop of- 
fered March 16 in Haverhill. It is aimed 
at small cottage industries wanting infor- 
mation about moving into the world of 
mail order. Tuition is $25 and pre- 
registration by March 8 is recommended. 

“How to Become a Successful and In- 
dependent Consultant’’ — Also offered on 
March 16 in Haverhill. Learn how to 
define your market, identify clients, sell, 
network, write a direct mail piece, develop 
business cards and set up an office. Tui- 
tion is $25 and pre-registration by March 
8 is recommended. 

“Marketing Assessment for New En- 
trepreneurs’’ — A two-week overview on 


Five days ats 


Students who participate in Mystic 
Marinelife Aquarium’s coastal ecology 
course will have the unique opportunity 
to conduct a portion of their studies 
aboard the wooden schooner “‘Voyager.”’ 
The three-credit summer course, spon- 
sored by Mystic Marinelife Aquarium 
and the University of Connecticut, will 
run June 17 through July 3. 

Participants in the course are prepared 
for five days at sea by a series of lectures 
at Mystic Marinelife Aquarium. Lecture 
topics will include diversity and produc- 
tivity of estaurine and continental shelf 
communities, ecological sampling techin- 


Wednesday evenings, March 27 to April 
3, from 7-9:30 p.m. at the Haverhill cam- 
pus. You will learn how to acquire the in- 
formation you need, how to identify your 
market, how to recognize your competi- 
tion, and how to develop strategies to get 
your product or service to the customer. 
Tuition is $13 and pre-registration by 
March 20 is recommended. 

“Advertising that Sells’’ — A one-day 
workshop on March 30, to be held at the 
Newburyport Extension Campus. Tips 
will be given to help you make your adver- 
tising twice as effective. Tuition is $25 
and pre-registration by March 22 is 
recommended. 

“Organizing your Office’’— Another 
one-day workshop held March 30 at the 
Newburyport Extension Campus. Learn 
how to establish sound office systems 
suited to your needs, as a business or pro- 
fessional person. Paper flow, filing 
systems, managing a personal computer, 
efficient use of office space, and time 
management will be covered. Tuition is 
$25 and pre-registration by March 22 is 
recommended. 

In April, Northern Essex will offer 
more small business workshops dealing 
with business plans, mail order, business 
writings, effective presentations, and 
home-based businesses. 

For information on any of these 
workshops, call Mary Jane Gillespie or 
Pam Clough in the Division of Continu- 
ing Education and Community Services 
at Northern Essex, (617) 374-0721, ext. 
245. 


€a 


ques, life histories, and fisheries biology. 

Aboard the ‘Voyager’ from June 
24-28, students will visit research areas 
such as the Thames River, Gardiner’s 
Bay, Block Island, and Narragansett 
Bay. Student participants will build a 
profile of the physical and biological 
characteristics of each study site. This 
may include information about water 
temperature, salinity, and turbidity, as 
well as an analysis of the animals and 
plants that can be collected. 

For further information or to register 
call Mystic Marinelife Aquarium’s 
Education Department at 203/536-4208. 
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Entertainment news 


Lots to do at neighbor schools 


by Kerry Nutter 

A variety of events is being planned at 
neighboring schools. Salem State, Mer- 
rimack, Endicott and Bradford Colleges 
have an agenda full of authors, artists, 
dance productions and theater events. 

' Salem State 

Salem State welcomes Grace Paley, 
short story author, April 18 at 7:30 p.m. 
in the A-B lounge, campus center. Admis- 
sion is free. 

Kevin McCarthy will lecture April 17 
at 8 p.m. at the O’Keefe Sports Complex 
on Canal Street. Tickets, $10, $20 and 
$34, can be reserved by calling 745-0556, 
extension 2000. 

In the arts department, “A Voice of My 
Own,” written by Eleanor Jones, will 
debut April 18 and will also show April 
18, 19, 20, 25, 26, and 27. Tickets are $3 
for students, $5 for adults, with an 8 p.m. 
curtain at the Coliseum Studio. 

The Salem Dance Assembly will per- 
form on the Main Stage April 11 and 12. 
Tickets are $3 with an 8 p.m. curtain. 

Concert series at Merrimack 

Merrimack College is presenting a con- 
cert series with two performing groups. 
The New York Vocal Ensemble will per- 
form March 14 at 8 p.m. at the collegiate 
church. 

“A Funny Thing Happened on the Way 
to the Forum,” April 12, 13 and 14 as well 
as April 18, 19 and 20 at the chapel at 8 
p.m. 

Endicott features artist 

Endicott College welcomes Celia 
Sinberg, Gloucester artist, March 17 at 


2 p.m. at the Arts Center Gallery. Admis- 
sion is free. 

The music at Enden’s Edge, a flute 
violin and viola concert will perform 
March 24 at 3 p.m. at Endicott Church. 
Admission is free. 

Judis Black, woman story teller, will 
perform March 26 at noon at the Endicott 
auditorium. 

Bradford College has semester long 
celebration of arts 

In the visual art department, paintings 
and drawings by Rita Strauss Berkowitz 
are being displayed in the Laura Knott 
Gallery until April 26 between 3 and 5 
p.m. Bradford students will present art 
including paintings, drawings, sculpture 
and weaving April 27-May 18 at the 
Laura Knott Gallery also in the 
afternoons. 

“The Smiling Bach”’ will be presented 
March 31 at Conover Hall at 8 p.m. The 
Bradford-Pentucket Chorale Spring Con- 
cert will be April 28 at 8 p.m. in Conover 
Hall. 

The college’s dance company presents 
a program April 26 and 27 at 8 p.m. at 
the Kemper Theater, Denworth Hall. 
“Numbers,”’ a combination of dance, 
music and theatre, promises to be a fun- 
filled evening March 28, 29, 30 at 8 p.m. 
at the Kemper Theater. The play, “Fool 
for Love”’ by Pulitzer prize winner Sam 
Shepared, will run April 11, 12 and 13 at 
8 p.m. at the Kemper. 

A week of theatre will be presented 
April 29-May 5. Three plays will run in 
repertory. 


Restaurant review — LeBiftheque 


by Bill Foley 

Tomorrow Le Biftheque, a Montreal 
based steak house-restaurant, will make 
it’s grand opening in the United States. 
Located on River Road in Andover, 
(formerly Valles) it is easily accessible 
from Route 93 exit 19. Le Biftheque of- 
fers a friendly, comfortable atmosphere 
in a newly renovated building that the 
whole family can enjoy. 

The menu offers a tasty variety of ap- 
petizers featuring Le Biftheque’s own 
seafood starter, a delicious portion of 
fresh shrimp, scallops and crabmeat. En- 
trees range from six varieties of U.S.D.A. 
steer including rib steak, filet mignon, 
and the house specialty, a 24-ounce cut 
of prime rib for only $9.95! 

There are also delicious selections from 
the sea, such as fresh swordfish, lobster 
pie and shrimp scampi. 

All entrees are generously portioned, 
served with a large salad, potato, and a 
vegetable. The meat dishes are cooked to 
your liking and as all dishes, very 
reasonably priced, $5.95-$12.95. Also, 
there is a roster of sandwiches ideal for 
a business luncheon, light dinner, or a late 
night snack. They are available for take 
out, and will be served in the restaurant 
all day until closing. There is also an in- 
expensive children’s menu. 

Another feature of Le Biftheque is its 
wine selection. Priced between 
$5.95-$9.95 a bottle, patrons can enjoy 
such choices as Beaujolais, Liebfraunich 
and Asti Spumanti to name a few. Wines 
are also available by the litre, half litre 
and, of course, the glass. 

The restaurant itself features four large 
dining rooms, with a total capacity of 500, 


decorated with vintage memorabelia and 
two banquet rooms each holding 150 peo- 
ple. An in-house bakery will sell fresh 
baked rolls served with the dinners along 
with the restaurant’s home-made 
desserts. There is also a butcher shop and 
a complete deli where one can purchase 
all the meats sold on the menu, all at 


reasonable prices. 


Grand opening is slated for 
March 19. 


The lounge is a wide open, comfortable, 


yet up-beat haven where people can en- 
joy their favorite cocktails, beer or wines 
and enjoy lively conversation. Or people 
can choose to trip the light fantastic on 
the dance floor to today’s popular sounds. 
Three large color televisions adorn the 
lounge for viewing pleasure. As in the din- 
ing room, the lounge will feature prompt 
and courteous service. 

“Le Biftheque is the largest single 
restaurant in Canada,” says Lee Karls, 
manager of the restaurant, “it draws 
about a half million people per year.” 
There is also a Le Biftheque opening in 
Braintree. ‘“‘The restaurant in Braintree 
is larger than the one in Andover,” says 
Karls, ‘‘so we expect to do as well in this 
area as we do in Canada.” Karls is also 
confident that once people have dinner at 
Le Biftheque, they will return again and 
again. 

“We didn’t get to be number one in 
Canada without giving the people what 
they want,”’ says Karls, ‘‘and that’s ser- 
vice, quality and quantity.” 

Le Biftheque, VIVE 
DIFFERENCE. 


LA 


Round up of the Grammy Awards 


by Mike Witkowski 


It was that time of the year again to 
present Grammy awards to those master- 
ful musicians. On Tuesday, Feb. 26, 
Bruce Springsteen won his first Grammy 
for best rock vocal — male. Prince and the 
Revolution obtained two awards, one for 
best rock performance and one for best 
original score or sound track. 

Tina Turner won four awards, for song 
of the year, record of the year, pop vocal 
- female and best rock - female. 

Cyndi Lauper won for best new artist 
and best album package for ‘‘She’s So 
Unusual.” 

Lionel Ritchie and James Anthony Car- 
michael, along with Chicago's David 
Foster, tied for best producer of the year. 


The Pointer Sisters won best pop vocal, 
duo or group with the hit ‘‘Jump — (For 
My Love).”’ 


Named the album of the year was 
“Can't Slow Down”’ by Lionel Ritchie. 
From this album were many top 40 slices 
such as “Hello,” ‘‘Running with the 
Night” and “All Night Long.” 


Other awards for Grammies included 
one for Chaka Khan for her ‘‘I Feel for 
You,” and for Billy Ocean for ‘‘Carribean 
Queen” in the same category. 


Awards for country Western went to 
Willie Nelson for ‘‘City of New Orleans,” 
and to Emmy Lou Harris for the song “In 
My Dreams.” 
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BILLIAM CORONEL 


Business 


by Karen Kohler 

Billiam Coronel, a comedian from New 
York, gave a one-hour performance at 
NECC Friday, March 1. 

Delivering his standup act to a large 
receptive audience in the tiled lounge, 
Coronel covered a wide variety of topics 
including his first name, Billiam. 

He also taked about personal com- 
puters, religion, budgets, animals and 
how to get back at people who annoy you. 
This crowd was presented with some in- 
teresting yet little known facts. For ex- 


entertains 


students Feb. 27. Scott Merrill photo. 


workshops offered 


ample, how many people know that the 
personal computer IBMXT is really an 
abbreviation for ‘I’ll buy MacIntosh next 
time!” 

Concerned with nutrition, Coronel 
warned the crowd to watch out for Grape 
Nuts which, have no grapes or nuts listed 
as ingredients. 

Talking with Coronel after the show, I 
learned he takes his comedy seriously. He 
is the creator and publisher of ‘Comedy 
by Wire,” an on-line commputer comedy 
magazine. 


Album a firm investment 


by Paul Duggan 
The Firm 
kkk 

When you hear the names Jimmy Page, 
Paul Rogers, Chris Slade and Tony 
Franklin, you think of good rock ’n’ roll, 
and if that’s what you like, you won’t 
want to miss the debut album by the 
Firm. 

The very first cut ‘‘Closer’”’ restores the 
faith good rock ’n’ roll still exists. The 
album is a collection of love-oriented 
songs that capture the essence of feelings 
conveyed between lovers at a wide range 


AS 


of moments. For example, the song 
“Someone to Love” sings of the excite- 
ment and joy of finding someone to love, 
both vocally and instrumentally. 

The first song to hit the airways, 
“Radioactive,” was a sneak preview of 
what to expect and a pleasant reminder 
no one comes close to Jimmy Page and 
his double-neck electric guitar. The other 
three members also deliver top quality 
performance. 

The album is a “Firm’”’ investment in 
listening pleasure. And on May 8, The 
Firm will be at the Centrum. 


Wax, 


CY Night cube’ 


Proudly Presents: 


Ashwood Creek | * 


Friday and Sat eey night 


an 
Sunday Afternoon, 4 to 9 p.m. 


For More Info Call: 
Rte. 97 ¢ Salem/Methuen line 


former 400 club 


Entertainment 
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April 16 and 18-19, U-2 is coming to 
Boston but the shows are all sold out so 


al you may need to visit your local scalper. 


‘| Triumph will be coming to town April 20 


hk WRG: 
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by Heather Halpin 


What’s happening in Boston 
Spring events in and around Beantown 


Jeffrey Lee Pierce and the Gun Club 
will be playing at The Channel March 13. 
Shows begin at 9:30 p.m. and tickets at 
$5.50 can be purchased at any major 
ticket outlet. 

At the Worcester Centrum, Chicago is 
headed our way March 26 at $12.50 or 
$15 a ticket. Show time is 7:30 p.m. 


for $11.50 or $12.50 a ticket. 
For those of you who might like the 


‘+ more quiet side of rock 'n roll, Anne Mur- 


ray will be performing at the Wang 
Center March 29 and 30. The show starts 
at 8 p.m. and tickets are $17 or $22. 

The Boston Globe Jazz Festival will be 
going on from March 15-23 at various 
Boston locations. The one performance 
you shouldn’t miss during this jazz week 
is Stevie Ray Vaughan and Double Trou- 
ble and Albert King March 23, 7 and 10 
p.m. at the Opera House. Tickets are $14 
and $15.50 which can be purchased at ma- 
jor ticket outlets. 


Club news 

As for the club scene, Jumpin’ Jack 
Flash on Queensbury Street at the Fen- 
way will be hosting Harlequin, Poor Boys 
and Unafraid March 23. Much closer to 
home we have the Palace Entertainment 
Complex in Saugus. 

The Palace is open Thursday through 
Sunday 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. Proper dress and 
jackets are required Fridays and 
Saturdays. 

Palace Dancers Maximus shows are at 
10:30 p.m. and midnight, Thursday 
through Saturday. Rascals Dancers per- 
form Friday and Saturday. Also on Satur- 
days there are the Comedy All Stars and 
on Sundays Eddie K. Show. 


Flower show in Boston this week 


Boston’s 114th Annual Flower Show 
is being held this week at the Bayside Ex- 
po Center through March 17. Each of the 
50 displays features the theme of 
water. Highlights include a backdrop of 
evergreens set against a large waterfall; 
a garden with rock and lower plantings 


in a lawn setting that gives way to 
flowers and plants; a lush display of iris, 
lilies and magnolias; and an authentic 
rose-covered Irish cottage. 

Admission is $6 for adults. Hours are 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m. Monday through Satur- 
day and 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Sunday. 


Bronski Beat 
The Age of Consent 
kk 


by Faith Benedetti 
Special to the Observer 


Those wacky Brits. Always trying to 
come up with something to set the world 
on its ear. Although the last half of 1984 
belonged to the gay politicking of Frankie 
Goes To Hollywood, word has it that 
Frankie is now passe. 

The new sensation on Radio 1, the tube 
and the dance floor in the U.K. is Bronski 
Beat — more lively and exciting, and 
brandishing a sword of sexuality so sharp 
that it can truly be classified as the cut- 
ting edge of dance rock. 

Bronski Beat’s debut album, The Age 
of Consent (MCA Records) is another ven- 
ture into gay politicking, yet the issues 
presented here are far more sound than 
the ones supported by F.G.T.H.’s cheesy 
three-ring circus. 

Nearly every cut on the LP deals with 
male homosexuality in some context. Side 
one kicks off with the album’s first single, 
“Smalltown Boy.” Vocalist Jimmy 

Somerville tells us (in his haunting falset- 
to) the story of a young man openly ad- 
mitting his sexual preference and having 
to leave his small town because of it. A 
driving synth-pop beat coupled with 
Somerville’s tortured operatic vocals 
made this one of the premier dance tunes 
of last year. Synth and percussion by 
Steve Bronski and Larry Steinbachek are 
near perfection. 


The second cut on side two, “Heat- 
wave’ defines camp in the best sense of 
the word. This light, silly cliched tune 
which raves on about the wonders of “‘tat- 
toos and muscle, passion and sweat”’ in- 
cludes tap dancing rhythms and scat 
singing. 

The tune that perhaps takes the 
boldest step for the Bronskis, in that it 
sums up their philosophies and lifestyles 
in the course of just one song is ‘‘Need 
A Man Blues,” a bluesy, soulful strain 
that depicts the tumultuous relationships 
that often occur between gay men: “Boys 
and heroes, lovers and men turning me 
upside down again and again.” 

Side one’s “No More War’ is a typical 
anthem against nuclear war, in that it 
echoes basically the same sentiments that 
all nuclear activists stand for. In terms 
of new thoughts or ideas, it offers none, 
but is still satisfying. 

Equally satisfying, yet absolutely 
nonsensical is ‘‘Junk,’’ a tune with lyrics 
so obtuse, they’re not even worth trying 
to decode. Yet, the song itself is superb, 
with a commanding and sinister tone 
permeating the entire track. 

A wonderful cover version of George 
and Ira Gershwin’s “It Ain’t Necessari- 
ly So”’ (the theme song from Porgy and 
Bess) brings a taste of the post- 
depression Tin Pan Alley era to the dance 
floor. 

Unfortunately, the Bronski’s next flirt 
with a remake doesn’t fare as well. An in- 
sistent, tedious version of Giorgio 
Moroder’s ‘‘I Feel Love” (originally sung 
by Donna Summer) combined with an ob- 


‘Heaven help us’ 
by Ellen Hayes 

“Heaven Help Us”’ is a bad imitation 
of ‘‘Delta House.” Overdoing the Catholic 
school reputation for being strict, these 
Catholic boys learn physical abuse rather 
than ‘‘Our Father.” They rebel against 
St. Basil’s School by doing everything 
rebellious boys will do, from avoiding 
homework, smoking, drinking and fan- 
tasizing about girls. 

The characters are stereotypes. The 
cruel and abusive Brother Constance and 
the good guy Brother Timothy are the 
two authority figures involved in the 
boys’ education, both in conflict over who 
can do a better job. 

Rooney, the tough boy (played by Matt 
Dillon’s younger brother Kevin) doesn’t 
seem to care about anything except hav- 
ing fun and getting out of trouble. 
Michael Dunn, the new boy in school, is 
the mature type who learns about falling 
in love and not becoming a priest. 

Overweight and brainy, Caesar is the 
boy everyone picks on. What else is new. 
Not much is new — heaven help anyone 
who wastes money to see it. 


‘The Sure Thing’ 
by John Foley 

Young love has always been a popular 
basis for movies. So popular, lately, 
Hollywood has found it necessary to turn 
out a couple of hundred over the past few 
years, 

Most of these films follow the same 
lines. They portray te-ns as sex crazy, 
beer drinking, rabble rousers. 

“The Sure Thing”’ still uses some of 
these concepts. But director Rob Reiner, 
formerly Michael ‘“‘Meathead”’ Styvik, of 
the popular television series ‘‘All in the 
Family,’’ goes beyond and adds 
something usually lost in most of these 
movies, taste. 

He brings together two talented young 
actors, John Cusack and Daphne Zuniga 
who play the romantic leads with 
bright, unexpected freshness. 

They have absolutely nothing in com- 
mon, and can barely stand one another. 
Brought together by fate and a snappy 
script, they embark on a cross-country 
journey to California to spend their 
respective spring breaks. 

Funny and entertaining 

On the way, they encounter many fun- 
ny and entertaining experiences. If you 
haven’t guessed by now, their hate slow- 
ly turns to love. 

Movies directed at the large and pro- 
fitable teen-age audiences have been slow- 
ly improving as of late. And ‘“‘The Sure 
Thing” is one more small step in that 
direction. 


noxious version of “Johnny, Remember 


Me” (written in 1961 by Geoffrey God- 
dard) closes out the album with a definite 
off-note. 

If it weren’t for the fact that Bfronski 
Beat are so emphatic and passionate 
about letting the public in on “coming 
out,” and also if they hadn’t done it in 
such a fascinating and pop-music fashion, 
this might have turned out to be a throw- 
away album for anyone but hardcore 
dance addicts. 

But as such, the band has managed to 
escape the criticism of the pop comsumer 
unscathed. By exploiting their gayness, 
they have succeeded in making 
themselves known, and in fact, very much 
appreciated for their frankness. The 
public doesn’t like to be swindled, and 
that alone has made for the rise of Bron- 
ski Beat and the fall of Frankie. 


Film 
Clips 


All movies shown 
in carpeted lounge 
theatre, college 
center 


~ 


‘Friday the 13th 
Final Chapter’ 


The body count increases when Jason, 
a hockey-masked psycho, escapes from 
the morgue and wreaks havoc on a group 
of teenagers gathered for a weekend of 
fun. Kim Beck, Peter Barton and Corey 
Feldman battle Jason. 
March 13 and March 15 


‘Splash’ 


Here is an old-fashioned love story with 
a new twist. A young bachelor (Tom 
Hanks) falls in love with a mermaid (Dar- 
ryl Hannah). The mermaid surfaces on 
Manhattan’s shore looking for the man 
of her dreams. He is a blend of satire and 
fairy tale charm. 

March 27 and March 29 


‘The Terminator’ 


The film stars the gorgeous body of Ar- 
nold Schwarzenegger. Set in 2029, the ac- 
tion concerns rules of the planet deciding 
to reshape the future by changing the 
past. Schwarzenegger leaves a trail of 
death and destruction as he battles 
anyone trying to stop him. 

April 3 and April 5 


‘Eye of the Tiger’ 


by Tim Delaney 
x 

The hard-rocking balladeers have 
released a follow-up to their 1981 double 
platinum album Fye of the Tiger. The 
Survivor's new vinyl, titled Vital Signs, 
shows the band’s ability to form melodic 
keyboarding by Jimi Peterik, with the 
crooning of new vocalist Jimi Jamison, to 
hard-driving climaxes with the added sup- 
port of Frankie Sullivan on lead guitar, 
Stephan Ellis on bass and Marc Droubay 
on drums back to a keyboard vocal en- 
ding. The method holds true in the songs 
“First Night,” “The Search is Over,” 
“Everlasting,’’ and “I See You in 
Everyone.” 

The Survivor’s attempt to break from 
the classification of a corporate band falls 
short of the mark as is evident in the 
songs of ‘‘Popular Girl,” ‘‘Broken Pro- 
mises” and “It’s the Singer, Not the 
Song.” 

If tear-jerking, lyrically bland, and elec- 
tric serenades are your bag, then this is 
the album for you. 


Campus News 
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Turtles infiltrate 


by Tom Vartabedian 

The turtles are coming. They’re 
moving in slow but inevitable circles 
throughout the corridors of Northern 
Essex Community College. Why, you can 
bet your sweet hindquarters on it. 

The irony is, you can’t tell them apart 
from the students. That’s because they’re 
one and the same. But if one should order 
a bowl of turtle soup from the cafeteria, 
then it becomes obvious who the human 
turtles are. 

Actually, what we have before us is an 
organization known as ROT — Royal 
Order of Turtles — and it’s reserved for 
those wishing a bit of after-hours fun off 
campus. 

And should anyone respond un- 
favorably when asked to participate, he 
is fined. The guilty has to “shell” out a 
drink of his colleague's choice. 

“| MAY NOT BE fast, but I get the job 
done,” says Sue Smulski, one of three 
Royal Imperial turtles. As secretary of 
student affairs, she upholds the highest 
standards of this organization, which 
boasts nearly 30 members on campus. 

All one has to do is amble by her office 
in the Student Activity Building and see 
a whole repository of turtles nesting in a 
weed of paperwork and folders. 

There are stuffed turtles and turtle 
puzzles .. turtle candles and erasers .. the 
magnetic kind and those made from sand 
in Maine — replete with two turtle banks. 
Proceeds go toward the ‘“‘Save the Tur- 
tle’ fund. 

But you don’t have to worry about this 
being an endangered species. The turtles 
are actually a nationwide breed that took 
root in the 1950s someplace in Florida. 

It used to be a charitable organization, 
planning fundraisers to assist the 
indigent. 

Somewhere along the line, the course 
was altered and now it’s strictly social. 
Northern Essex has had a chapter for the 
past 15 years and membership isn’t 
confined to students, but includes the 
hierarchy as well. Deans and professors 
are also known to walk the merry path. 


DENNIS KEPNER, new computer tech 


teacher. Scott Merrill photo. 


Kepner joins faculty 


by Mim Bedard 

Recently appointed instructor for the 
Division of Math, Science and 
Technology, Dennis Kepner, retired from 
the Air Force last August after 22 years. 

He is teaching micro-computer 
graphics as well as computer aided draf- 
ting/computer aided manufacturing 
(CAD/CAM). 

Kepner started his career in the Air 
Force in 1962, after graduation from the 
U.S. Air Force Academy in Colorado 
Springs. He served as an instructor pilot, 
an academic instructor of technical train- 
ing, adminstrative manager and technical 
writer. 

He has a graduate certificate in com- 
puter literacy from the University of New 
Hampshire’s School for Lifelong 
Learning. 
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SECRETARY OF Student Activities Sue Smulski. Tom Vartabedian photo. 


POGO AND MYRTLE the Turtle would 
take a fancy to this group. So would the 
tortoise and the hare. You never rush a 
turtle. Some of them may be running late, 
but at least they’re running. 

The group convenes each Friday after- 
noon at a destination to be named, and 
one has to be at least 18 to belong. Turtles 
show no discrimination. 

“We live in a protective world,” agrees 
Smulski. ‘‘the good thing about all this 
is our physical makeup. If we don’t like 
what’s going on, we stick our heads back 
into our shells. Some of us are apt to 
migrate for the winter months.” 

It took Smulski two hours to walk 
across the common to the office of Dottie 
Holmes, secretary to the dean of Student 
Services. Holmes, herself, is an esteem- 
ed turtle, along with her husband, Carl. 


HOLMES SHOWS an unrelenting con- 
cern for her species, and goes out of her 
way to protect the real kind. She sees 
them crossing Route 110 on the way to 


school and stops her car to pick them up, 
sending them into the woods to safety. 

“T’ve gained more insight to 
benevolence toward animals by being a 
turtle,”’ she maintains. ‘‘Every turtle has 
its own characteristics ... its own per- 
sonality ... and mine just happens to be 
compassion.”’ 

Pete Laszlo is a science professor in 
real life, but his membership into ROT 
unveiled a whole new horizon for the 
educator. He’s become more leisurely in 
his approach to life. 

“Too many of us are caught up in the 
hustle bustle of our jobs,” he agrees. “‘I 
find myself going a little slower and 
savoring the things I have always taken 
for granted. Turtles live longer. We 
should have a high regard for them.” 

You never lay a turtle on his back and 
never give them a gentle push. It may 
retaliate. There is a growing suspicion 
that turtle wax has a hard crust that can- 
not be penetrated easily and that turtle 
eggs are indeed a delicacy, provided you 


campus 


can find some. 

Laszlo, an expert fly fisherman, has 
never had the opportunity to hook a tur- 
tle, but has enjoyed the satisfaction of 
riding aboard a sea tortoise during a visit 
to the Caribbean. 

“They sure beat cars,’’ he compares. 
“T’d love to have their longevity. Some 
have been traced back to prehistoric 
times.”” 

Not to be outdone by Smulski and 
Holmes, he has a couple of guitar picks 
made from tortoise shells and claims 
they're the answer to providing food 
music. 

Others sharing his company are Karen 
Garbaczewski, a math instructor; Jimm 
Hellesen, director of the school’s televi- 
sion studio; Dr. Jack Wysong, an English 
teacher, and Joseph Brown, dean of 
administration. 

THERE IS ONE OBJECT of concern. 
Although the turtle image in 
perpetuating at Northern Essex, it’s 
more than can be said for the pet shops. 

“You can’t find any (pet stores selling 
turtles) in Massachusetts,” Smulski says. 
“They're outlawed. There’s some hangup 
concerning a disease they carry. I can 
truthful say the same type of malady 
doesn’t exist with us here at school. We're 
all alive and well.’ 

Turtles know when to keep their 
mouths shut, which is another 
characteristic of the group. They only 
talk shop when approached ... or 
reproached. Ann Marie Yacubacci claims 
that being a turtle has brought her out 
of a shell and made her more respected 
among her peers. 

Brian Bly also wears his name with 
dignity. He used to be secretary of a club 
and recorded his share of minutes. Now, 
being a turtle, it’s no longer the minutes 
he takes but the “hours.” 

Behold, the turtle who makes progress 
only when he sticks his neck out. Anyone 
with turtle recall can share that senti- 
ment. Just ask any member of ROT. They 
appear well equipped to handle any 
obstacle — though it might take a little 
time. 

(Courtesy of the Haverhill Gazette) 


Kent: ‘Vietnam memorial is incomplete’ 


bv John Foley 

Dave Kent is a man on a noble quest. 
Armed with the knowledge that anyone 
can make a difference in this country of 
ours, he is trying as he says “‘to complete 
she Vietnam memorial.” 

His idea was initiated in part by a 
course in humanities he attended here at 
Northern Essex. 

His proposal for the addition of a 
woman, and an American Indian to the 
three soldiers already represented in the 
memorial, has received coverage in local 
newspapers recently. 

The existing statue is made up of three 
battle-clad soldiers, a Caucasian, a Black 
and an Hispanic, the three major ethnic 
groups comprising the bulk of U.S. arm- 
ed forces in Vietnam. 

“Many veterans are satisfied with the 
memorial, but so far, all the response I’ve 
received about my proposal from Viet- 
nam veterans has been positive,’’ Kent 
says. 

And this week his quest has reached 
another plateau. Kent joined the Vietnam 
Era Veterans of America (VEVA), a 
recently formed veterans group focusing 
on the needs of Vietnam veterans. 


Main focus points 

The group’s main focus points are the 
full accounting of vets missing in action 
and maintaining quality veterans care. 

Kent hosted a meeting at his home this 
past week to launch a new chapter in 
Haverhill. 

Head of the Lawrence chapter and 
member of the state executive board of 
VEVA Roger Desharnais was on hand to 
conduct swearing in ceremonies for five 
new members. 

Kent was also glad to hear that the ex- 
ecutive board of VEVA has endorsed his 
memorial proposal. He is now head of the 


Haverhill chapter, adding yet another du- 
ty to an already busy schedule. 

Although he’s had over 400 positive 
responses as a result of a day-to-day per- 
sonal contact with other veterans and 
civilians, Dave says, he has yet to receive 
any response from his letters to leading 
top politicians. 

Neither Senator John Kerry, Governor 
Michael Dukakis nor President Reagan 
has yet responded to Kent’s inquiries. 

But, David Kent is not a quitter, and 
has recently received welcome interest 
from the office of U.S. Rep. Nicholas 
Mavroulas. 

The Congressman is a member of the 
House Armed Services Committee, as 
well as a staunch supporter of veterans 
issues. 

This support was manifested in the at- 
tendance of Albert E. Crites, special assis- 
tant to Congressman Mavroulas at the 
VEVA meeting last week. 

Kent says his commitment is a strong 
one, and that he has invested too much 
time and effort to think about giving up 
now. So while he awaits replies from the 
political leaders, he continues exploring 
other avenues. 


Search out other Vietnam Veterans 

He hopes to use VEVA to search out 
other Vietnam veterans, give them a 
place to come, and meet people like 
themselves to open up to. Kent believes 
many Vietnam vets have deep feelings 
about the war, feelings they’ve bottled up 
inside themselves for the past 15 years. 

He wants to find these vets and bring 
them together. 

According to VEVA literature, there 
are approximately 267,000 Vietnam 
veterans in Massachusetts alone. And as 
one VEVA slogan reads: 

Numbers = Clout 


DAVID KENT and John Oakley. 
(Kim Pickard photo) 
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Mikhali organizes campus events 


By Paula Fuoco 

“How can I not get involved,” asks 
dance club president and co-chairperson 
of Feed the World Weeks Viva Mikhail. 

Mikhail has been integral in galvaniz- 
ing events here on campus to raise funds 
for a relief program set up by Oxfam to 
aid hungry Africans. She has contributed 
greatly to the committee scheduling ac- 
tivities expected to unite many campus 
organizations. 

“T want to help out, even if it’s just 
with one grain of rice. I had really been 
thinking about how I could help with the 
Ethiopian cause. I bought Band-Aid’s 
‘Feed the World’ albums to give to my 
friends, but I wanted to do more,” she 
says. 

There are those who deride this devo- 
tion, and of those who have gone so far 
as to put swastikas, emblems of Naziism, 
on Feed the World Weeks posters, 
Mikhail responds, ‘I don’t care what peo- 
ple say. They may think we won't raise 
enough money, but I’m glad I had the 
chance to try to do something for 
Ethiopia. I feel we are accomplishing 
something very important by getting 
Northern Essex involved in this cause.” 

She was born in Baghad 

Born in Baghdad, she is of Iraqui-Irish- 
Armenian descent. She says the city has 
a whole different culture. ‘‘People are not 
free there to reach up and grab their 
dreams. There is a very old feeling about 
it, too old for me.” 

She began dancing at age three, at an 
Armenian private school. “I feel it’s very 


Krafton draws from secretarial experience to help raise funds 


by Paula Fuoco 

Organization, dependability and initia- 
tive are the earmarks of a highly rated 
executive secretary. Thus, secretarial 
manager Theresa Krafton has utilized 
her skills as co-chairperson of Feed the 
World Weeks. 

Her classes enabled her to realize what 
makes for good correspondence, an effec- 
tive telephone call, a structured 
timetable, applying her know-how on rais- 
ing funds for the starving people of 
Ethiopia. Her abilities enabled her to 
assume a major role in the organizing of 
events. 

“T can’t say the job is fun,’’ Krafton ad- 
mits, “I like doing it, but it’s a lot of hard 
work. I believe the work will eventually 
pay off. I feel this is too important not 


important to teach dance to children who 
can adapt to change,” she said, explain- 
ing they have not yet been conditioned to 
what their parents or society expects. 

Mikhail left Northern Essex a few years 
ago to pursue other directions, but her 
love of dance and the appeal of the col- 
lege’s dance program directed by Elaine 
Mawhinney brought her back. 

“T was not content to sit at terminals 
all day. I needed a challenge. I had 
wanted to dance for a long time, but I 
kept putting it off. 1 thought it was only 
a teenage dream that would go away,” 
she says. Then she realized a dancing 
career could become a reality. She decid- 
ed she wanted to teach children to feel 
how good dancing is. “Dancing keeps peo- 
ple free,”’ she says. 

The first performance of her come-back 
was last December 8 with the dance 
classes and club at the student recital. 
She was choreographer of ‘“‘Eight” a 
highly energetic piece to very modern, 
synthesized music. 

“T had not been out on the stage since: 
I was 7. Still, it seemed all so familiar to 
me. It was where I belonged. I felt like 
I was on cloud 9, like a box of joy had 
been opened. I felt like a little kid, yet so 
serious at the same time,” she reflects, 
“No high is greater than this. I plan to 
dance over and over again until I can’t 
move and I'll have to be a very old lady 
before that happens.” 


“This is for Ethiopia,” April 11 
Under Mikhail’s guidance, “This is for 


to feel strongly about,” she says. 

Krafton has served as a key adviser in 
the decision making processes. She feels 
enthusiastic because of the multitude of 
activities planned. 

“T feel good about this. First, because 
we are doing something to help a hungry 
people and secondly because it is a lot of 
fun for the students here. Everyone is 
always saying they want more activities, 
a mixer for example. We planned it so the 
campus would.be entertained and at the 
same time learn about famine. We have 
scheduled bands, singers and dancers. 
There will be bake sales, lectures and a 
fashion show. I really believe this is good 
for our campus,” she says. 

Krafton views her executive secretarial 
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DANCERS REHEARSE for December production. The dance club and classes 


are planning to participate actively in benefit performances slated for April 1-14. 
Pictures are Viva Mikhail, co-chairman of Feed the World Weeks; Brian Rene, 
Lisa Finnegan, Kim Howard, Michael Reidl, Erin Roberts, Linda Amovin and 


James Hall. 


Ethiopia’ night is scheduled for Thurs- 
day, April 11 at 8 p.m. in the college’s 
cafeteria. The evening will commence 
with a special performance by the dance 
club to Band-Aid’s ‘‘Feed the World” and 
Diana Ross’s “‘Reach Out and Touch.” 
There will be a buffet, music to dance by 
and a performance by the Judge Lynch 
band in a come-back appearance after a 
break-up in recent years. The evening will 
be highlighted by a few words on the 


major as a starting point for many career 
alternatives. She sees cosmetology and 
public relations as possibilities. 

“A career has always been important 
to me because it helps a woman maintain 
her independence. I think everyone has 
a need to feel accomplished at something, 
regardless of what the job is.” 

A graduate of Amesbury High School 
in 1982, she had the lead in a musical per- 
formed by her senior class. Those who 
have heard her voice describe it as ‘‘very 
close to the Pat Benetar, with a touch of 
Olivia Newton John .’’ She plans to act 
in her town’s local theatre upon 
graduation. 

She has been a member of WRAZ since 
fall of 1982. She served as secretary for 


File photo. 


Ethiopian situation and a poem written 
by a Northern Essex student on the 
plight. 

Mikhail explains that the evening was 
planned with the varied musical tastes of 
the college in mind, with the hope that all 
ages will attend. 

The dance club and classes, under the” 
direction of Elaine Mawhinney, will per- 
form April 1 at noon in the tiled lounge 
and April 12 in a place to be announced. 


for Feed the World 


over three semesters, again her skills 
employing her to branch out in many 
directions. Krafton conducts a weekly 
radio show with the likes of Rainbow, 
Deep Purple, Pat Benetar, and Eric 
Clapton. 

She is on the committees planning the 
talent and fashion show to be held at the 
Boot & Saddle club in Salem, ‘‘This is for 
Ethiopia” night, and the lectures to be 
held Monday, Wednesday, Friday at 
noon. 

“Its a real responsibility and we want 
it to be the very best it can be. I’m not 
sorry I got involved. Hopefully, it will 
show everyone this is not just a party 
school, but it has responsible people who 
care.” 


Preliminaries under way in Tri-county scholarship for Miss Massachusetts, Miss America 


Entries are now being accepted from 
Northern Essex Community College 
students for the 1985 Miss Essex Coun- 
ty — Tri County Scholarship Pageant, an 
official local preliminary to the Miss 
Massachusetts and Miss America 
Scholarship Pageants. 

Any single woman between 18-26 who 
attends Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege or who resides or works in a surroun- 
ding county, city or town is eligible to 
compete for the 1985 title. The current 
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Contest closes March 29. Winners will be announced April 5. 


Miss Essex County, Kathleen Coleman of 
Lynn, was placed the second runner up 
in the 1984 state pageant finals. There is 
no entry or sponsorship fee. 

Additional entry and pageant informa- 
tion may be obtained by writing to Stan 
Ellis, 85 Norfolk Street, Swampscott, 
Mass., or by calling 593-9454 or 569-0459. 

Judging will be based on four areas: a 
personal interview, a talent presentation, 
swimsuit and evening gown modeling. 
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address, phone 


In addition to receiving a cash college 
scholarship, the new Miss Essex County 
will be eligible to represent the area in the 
1985 Miss Massachusetts Scholarship 
Pageant finals to be held in June in New 
Bedford. If she successfully captures the 
state title she will represent 


Massachusetts in the nationally televis- 
ed Miss America Pageant in Atlantic Ci- 
ty, New Jersey. 

The reigning Miss Massachusetts, 
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Margaret O’Brien of Weymouth, earned 
the honor of being placed as one of the ten 
semi-finalists in the 1984 Miss America 
Pageant. She was also selected as a 
prestigious preliminary talent award 
winner. 

Each year the Miss America Scholar- 
ship pageant System awards over $4 
million in college scholarships at the local, 
state and national levels, making it the 
largest private scholarship foundation for 
women in the United States. 
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Powerful notions. At Goddard they come to life. Your 
ideas, questions and concerns shape your individual 
learning program. You work one-to-one with an inter- 
ested, expert faculty. You learn by doing and reflecting 
on doing, sharing what you think with teachers and 


students, practicing skills in the wider community, 
culminating your studies by making a product impor- 
tant to you and to others. 


GODDARD COLLEGE — A PIONEER 
IN PROGRESSIVE AND ADULT EDUCATION 


Goddard College 


Dewey Hall Room A 
Plainfield, VT 05667 Be 
(802) 454-8311 


Accredited 
BA/MA 


Residential 


Off-Campus Study 
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Consult Counseling Office 


\* 


Apply now to transfer 
Those interested in getting information 
about transfer to a four year college may 
see Peter Tatro Tuesday and Wednesday 
mornings 11-1 at the counseling center. 

Betty Coyne, director of counseling, 
will visit local state colleges where a ma- 
jority of Northern Essex students 
transfer. She will be securing unofficial 
transfer results for students in March in- 
stead of June. Her visit at Salem State 
College was Wednesday, March 6; Lowell 
University, Friday, March 8; and the 
University of Massachusetts will be 
Wednesday, March 13. 

€onsult the counseling office for unof- 
ficial transfer admissions status after the 
‘{iieetings listed above. Preferential treat- 
ment is given to Northern Essex students 
whose applications are processed by 
those meeting dates. 

Students with questions about transfer 
procedure, academic requirements or 
anything about the mentioned colleges 
may feel free to stop by the counseling of- 
fice, college center, downstairs. 


ok 


CARE 


Career workshops for Spring 

Career workshops will be presented by 
M.J. Pernaa, coordinator of career 
development at the college. The schedule 
is as follows. 


Career decision making — for 
people who are in the process of making 
career choices or changes, two part 
workshops are planned for these dates: 
Wednesdays, Feb. 20 and 27, 2-4; 
Fridays, March 1 and 8, 9:30-11:30; Mon- 
days, April 1 and 8, 9:30-11:30; and 
Fridays, April 19 and 26, 9:30-11:30. 

Learning the secrets of 
resume writing: 
Monday, Feb. 25, noon-1; Tuesday, April 
-16, noon; Wednesday, May 2, noon-1. 
Interviewing techniques — 
Preparing for the successful job inter- 
view: Monday, March 4, noon-1; Tuesday, 
April 23, noon; Wednesday, May 8, 
noon-1. 


ER COUNSELOR M.J. Pernaa. 
File photo. 


Student visiting day 


Students may learn about the Univer- 
sity of Lowell’s Pure and Applied Science 
Management program at a student 
visiting day Feb. 23. Sessions are schedul- 
ed for 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. for discussion of 
admission requirements, financial aid, 
and courses offered. A tour of the cam- 
puses will be provided. 


Me 


DIRECTOR OF COUNSELING Betty 
Coyne. Fred Samia photo. 


For those who would like a 


career with the Air Force 

Those interested in pursuing an Air 
Force commission to become a pilot, 
engineer or manager upon completion of 
a four year degree may learn about re- 
quirements, programs, and scholarships 
by writing Thomas M. Shaughnessy, Lt. 
Col, USAF, Commander/Professor of 
Aerospace Studies at the Department of 
the Air Force, Detachment 345, Air Force 
ROTC (ATC), University of Lowell, 

Lowell, Mass. 


Job search strategies — 
Discovering proven methods for an effec- 
tive job search: Monday, April 29, noon-2; 
Monday, May 20, noon-1. 

To sign up for the workshops, call ext. 
178 or check at room 118, college center. 
The workshops are free. 


Paula Strangie, volunteer faculty 
counselor. we Scott Merrill photo. 


Directory of Services 


Service Contact Room, Ext. 
Admissions Elizabeth Huntley Cole, Director B219 X240 
Richard LeClair, Counselor B219 X240 
A Martha Rodweller, Ass’t Director B219 X240 
Financial Aid Richard Pastor, Director B217 X175 
Martha Rodweller, Ass’t Director B217 X240 
Office for Rubin Russell, Director F113A X267 
Students with Sidney Pietzsch, SHIP Counselor F113 X267 
Disabilities Linda Comeau F111 X267 
Registrar Allen Felisberto, Registrar B221 X242 
David Micus, Assistant Registrar B221 X242 
Counseling Elizabeth Coyne, Director F118 X178 
Mary Jane Pernaa, Careers 113 X178 
Martha Paisner, Counselor, DCE B210 X247 
Placement Abbott Rice, Director, Co-Op Ed. F111 X180 


Students’ rights on and off campus 


Legal issues, questions & referral 


Preventive measures for student grievances, family concerns and referrals 
are available for Northern Essex students. 

Cindy Crivaro is not a lawyer; but she has earned her Master’s Degree in Criminal 
Justice. She has done extensive research and would like to be helpful to students 
with legal questions and concerns. 

This is not a scheduled group, but appointments may be made Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday from 10 to 11 a.m. Appointments can be made in the Counseling 
Office (one day in advance) Room F118 at ext. 178, College Center; or call phone 
extension 161 in Room C364. 


Parenting — pride & problems 


Sandra DeVellis 
Instructor, Child Psychology 
Co-Director, Day Care Center 
Sandra DeVellis is a single parent, instructor in child psychology and co-director 
for 15 years of a pre-school program, who would love to share experiences with 
other parents. We are all experts in this area of our life and have something to 
offer others. She is also available for counseling and support parenting problems. 
Monday from 10 to 11 a.m.; Wednesday from 8:30 to 9 and 10 to 11 a.m.; Thurs- 
day from 2 to 3 p.m.; and Friday from 8:30 to 9 and 10 to 11 in Room C370, or 
call phone extension 211; or contact the Counseling Office, Room F118 College 
Center, phone extension 178, 179. 


For further information, contact 
Barbara Knox 
Counseling Office 
Room F118 — College Center 
(Lower Level — Carpeted Lounge) 
Monday-Friday 8:30-4:30 p.m. 
Telephone: 617/374-0721 Ext. 178 or 179 


Counseling 


Behavioral Science faculty members are available for personal counseling. To 
schedule an appointment, please come to the counseling center, Room F118, Col- 
lege Center or call 617/374-0721 Ext. 178 or 179. 

The counselors’ schedules for appointments are as follows: 


JIM“BRADLEYV 3: 8 bres? dicey cick os pe Ped ope Friday, 11-noon 
BILL O'ROURKE Se. wis See re Ce oe re Monday, 2-3 p.m. 
PAULA STRANGIE............ Monday, Wednesday & Thursday 11-noon 

Tuesday, 11 a.m.-1 p.m. 
JOHN WHERDEER teers 324 eerie Monday, Wednesday & Friday, 9-10 a.m. 


*PETER FLYNN and DUANE WINDEMILLER are available as a back-up 
to the above mentioned counselors. 

**The schedules listed above for the Behavioral Science faculty members for 
personal advising are flexible. If you wish to see a personal counselor and you 
are not available during the dates and times above, please come to the counseling 
office and we will make other arrangements. 


Academic Support Center Services 


Patricia Belmont, Coordinator C201 X263 
Counselors: Penney Kelley, Romaine 
Shea, Michelle Jabour, Albert 
Marin, Mary Jo O’Connor, Jan 
Sheerer, Joyce Harrison and Peter 
Ropp, interns 


Assessment 


C213 X290 


Allan Hislop, Coordinator #C211 X225 
Alexander Boch, Jane Brooks 
Sandra Fotinos, Jodi Templer, 


Cheryl Weksler 


English as a 
Second Language 


Nancy Nickerson, Coordinator C203 X252 
Maureen Bernier, Sharon Boyd, 

Marie Ferraguto, Betty Jane 

Kress Mary Marra, Linda Murphy, 

Carol O’Loughlin, Paulette 


Redmond 


Math Center 


H. Eric Branscomb, Coordinator C208 X253 
Noreen Grady, Donna Holt, 


Veronica Sheehan, Susan Van Wert 


Writing Center 


Reading Center C212 X254 


Eugene Wintner, Coordinator 
Maribeth Bennett, Lillian Estes, 
William Glennon, Melinda Hartford, 
Pat McDermott, Mary Roche, 
Barbara Rozman, Eileen Sharkey, 


Patricia True, Helen Watts 


James Ortiz, Director - C212 X254 


Dorothy Tassinari, Secretary 


Deadlines for financial aid 


APRIL 15 
ad for September Enrollment 


Academic Support 


All Students Day and DCE 
What? 

1985-86 financial aid application 
When? 


Where? 

Applications are available in the 
Financial Aid Office, Rooom B-217 
Why? 

You can improve your chances of get- 
ting the aid you need by knowing what 
you have to do, when you have to do it 
— and by doing it right the first time. 
Give yourself the BEST CHANCE — 
plan ahead, apply early. 


Immediately! 


Applying before March 1 will qualify 
students for the maximum amount of 
financial aid 


APRIL 1 
for Summer Financial Aid 


Campus News 
Student Health Service information 


Health Service staff and hours: 


Pat Kepschull, R.N., Director — Monday to Friday 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Connie Christmas, R.N., Assistant — Monday to Friday 8 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Dr. Richard Traister, Medical Director — Tuesdays 10:30 to 11:30 a.m. 
Dr. George Pentoliros, Staff Physician — Wednesday 10 to 11:30 a.m. 


Nursing Interns: 


Kelley Conti, R.N., — Monday and Tuesday 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Judy Buss, R.N., — Wednesday 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
. NECC Health Service offers the following FREE services to students: 


DIRECT SERVICES 
First Aid, emergency care 
Physician consultation 
Temperature, blood pressure 
Height, weight 
Throat cultures 
Urine cultures 
Pregnancy testing 
Pap smears ($3.00 charge) 


IMMUNIZATIONS: 
(TD) Tetanus/diphtheria 
(MMR) Measles, mumps, rubella 
TB (tuberculosis) Mantoux testing 
Screenings: 
Vision 
Anemia 
Diabetes 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


CPR (cardio/pulmonary/resuscitation) 

Heimlich maneuver (choking) 

Breast self-exam 

Nutrition 

Health film/lectures 

Health resource materials 

Information on school insurance/claims 
procedure 


COUNSELING & REFERRALS 
Crisis intervention 
Substance abuse 
Emotional problems 
Rape/physical abuse 
Venereal disease 
Family planning 
Nutrition 


Dial ‘‘0’”’ to locate nurse 
for emergencies 


Doctor’s hours 


TUESDAY 10:30-11:30 am. 
WEDNESDAY 10-11:30 a.m. 


Walk-in service 


Monday-Friday 8:30-4:30 


OSD receives outside funding 


by Tim O'Keefe 


There are more than 125 disabled 
students, of various types attending 
NECC this semester. Rubin Russell and 
his staff in the office for students with 
disabilities see to it that each of these 
students gets “just enough help to give 
them an even break.” 

Assisting Russell in the office are Lin- 
da Comeau, (staff assistant, interpreter 
and disabilities counselor), Sidney 
Pietszch, (counselor for students with 
hearing impairment), and Margaret 
Goldberg (office planner and activities 
director.) 

NECC is presently in the process of hir- 
ing an employment specialist to further 
assist disabled students in getting jobs. 

Russell feels that the employment 
specialist will be helpful, but more staff 
is needed. With so many different types 
of disabilities presenting their various dif- 
ficulties, it takes more than good inten- 
tions to achieve the goals of the 
department. 

Russell, who started at NECC as a drug 
counselor, feels that he has “‘been here 
long enough to understand each disabili- 
ty, and give each student exactly what he 
needs.”’ 

Students require notetakers 

Of the disabled students, the largest 
number are hearing impaired. These 
students require notetakers and inter- 
preters, with whom they can often be seen 
communicating at NECC. These special 
needs are covered by the office for 
students with disabilities. (OSD). 


Paralegal program 


Chairman of the Division of Social 
Sciences Usha Sellers says the paralegal 
program at Northern Essex Community 
College is building a list of placements for 
paralegal interns and Co-op students 
because professional experience in a legal 
setting is a vital component in this grow- 
ing program. 

The most obvious difference between 
an internship and a Co-op job is that the 
former is a non-paying position while, in 
a Co-op job, the student can earn money 
as well as get college credit. These pro- 
grams offer students the opportunity to 


The OSD provides various services of 
this type. The counselor may provide a 
student confined to a wheelchair with ac- 
cess information or may give a few words 
of encouragement to a depressed student. 

OSD provides special help for special 
needs but only to the point of evening the 
odds. 

Russell stresses that he wants students 
to be responsible for as much as they can. 
“T enjoy helping students who will take 
advantage and try to get ahead.” 


OSD gets outside funding 

In addition to appropriations from the 
college, OSD is also funded by outside 
monies. The office receives approximate- 
ly $40,000 for the hiring of $4 per hour 
notetakers. Also, the student activities 
fund provides $2,000 annually. Some 
monies come from donations. The Title 
III grant over five years will provide 
$70,000 to this office alone. 

“Tdeally this office should put itself out 
of business,’’ Russell says, as their job is 
to eliminate any barriers in the way of 
disabled students. However, with so 
many barriers and such high revenues the 
fruition of this ideal is at best remotely 
possible. 

“Students and faculty have been more 
than helpful as a whole,’’ Russell says. He 
would, however, like to see the school con- 
tinue adapting. Pity is useless. 
Assistance is of the utmost importance. 

Student senator Tom Ellis is an exam- 
ple right here at NECC of what disabled 
people can do when given the chance. 


offers internships 


integrate classroom theory and practical 
experience. Students become acclimated 
to the legal setting and comfortable with 
the jargon and procedures. 

These job placements also build career 
confidence as well as the potential for 
more rapid advancement and for making 
contacts. They can provide excellent 
references, mentoring relationships and 
lead to permanent placements. 

For more information, call Linda W. 
Conrad, Esq., Co-op Coordinator for the 
Paralegal program at NECC, 374-0721, 
ext. 235, or in Boston at 367-4970. 
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Next job fair is be April 24 


The second Job Fair of the year is 
scheduled for April 24 in the Tiled Lounge 
of the College Center from 9:30 a.m. to 
1:30 p.m. As in years past, this Job Fair 
is sponsored by the Office of Cooperative 
Education and Plancement. 

Dr. Abbott E. Rice, director of the Of- 
fice of Cooperative Education and Place- 
ment, estimates there will be more than 
40 employers attending this Job Fair. The 
variety and types of jobs available range 
from high tech to nursing, and from sales 
to secretarial. Many of the employers will 
be interviewing on-the-spot. If past ex- 
perience is any indication, Rice says, 
some of the employers will be hiring on- 
the-spot. 

“Anyone who is looking for a job or 
simply trying to line-up contacts for the 
future would do well to drop by the Col- 
lege Center and see what’s happening,” 
Rice says. ‘‘You don’t have to be a 
studewnt to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity,” he adds. 

Representatives from all areas of work 
will be on campus with most of them com- 


Security: Cars 


ad 


CAPTAIN OF SECURITY Gino Mattoz- 


zi. File photo. 


ing from local area corporations and agen- 
cies. Among those attending will be 
members of the armed services, several 
temporary personnel services, two inter- 
national insurance corporations, a radio 
station, and a few local high tech firms. 


The Office of Cooperative Education 
and Placement suggest that anyone in- 
terested in coming to the Job Fair bring 
his resume and perhaps a copy of his 
transcript. ‘And don’t forget to look 
sharp and be well-dressed,”’ Rice advises. 
“First impressions count for a lot.” 


There will be an interpreter at the April 
Job Fair to enable hearing impaired 
students to make full use of the day — 


e.g. practice interviewing, reviewthejab 


market, etc. 

A job fair sponsored by the Cooperative 
Education and Job Placement Office 
March 6 attracted many Northern Essex 
students to meet with a large number of 
prospective employers to learn about job 
opportunities. 


will be towed 


by Kerry Nutter 

Captain of Security Gino Mattozzi says 
students and staff will have to slow down. 
The campus has a 20-mile an hour speed 
limit for a reason, and if drivers on cam- 
pus don’t heed the limit, security will act 
to remove fast cars from the roads. 

“T can’t understand why students who 
are not handicaped think they can get 
away with parking in the handicapped 
spaces,” Mattozzi says. If this situation 
does not change, cars will be towed at 
owners’ expense. 

Students with red courtesy cards are 
allowed to park in spaces for the han- 
dicapped, but students with license plates 
for the handicapped have priority over 
red stickers. 

Evening students must park in lots 2, 
4, 5 and 6 once lot 3 is filled. 


Get your measles shots now 


The state Department of Public Health 
has requested all Massachusetts colleges 
and universities to immunize students 
susceptible to measles. 

The outbreak of the disease at Boston 
University has resulted in 62 cases 
among students, one student and an 
employeee at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, and one student at 
Boston College. About 6,000 BU students 
were innoculated last week. At Principia 
College in Illinois, where 91 students have 
been stricken, two have died. 


Measles, a viral infection, although 
usually not fatal, may bring complica- 
tions of encephalitis and pneumonia as 
well as serious ear infections. 


Anyone who has not had the measles 
or been vaccinated is at risk. Also those 
who were vaccinated between 1963 and 
1967 are vulnerable because vaccinations 
during that period may not have been ef- 
fective. Some children were innoculated 
when they were too young, or were vac- 
cinated with forms which provided only 
partial immunity. 

Because of the serious outbreak of 
measles among students in Boston, state 
health officials say everyone should check 
his or her immunization records and 
disease history, and, if in doubt, be 
revaccinated. 


In response to the outbreak, Northern 
Essex Health Service, room 135, college 
center, will be offering immunizations 
free, by appointment, from 8:30-4:30 
Monday-Friday. 

Available is the Trivalent (MMR) 
measles, mumps and rubella shot as well 
as the TD — Tetanus-diphtheria shot. 

Students are asked to verify their im- 
munization records before going to 
Health Services. 

Students may verify their immunity by 
checking their high school or physician’s 
records. 

To check measles and mumps immuni- 
ty, check either dates of the diseases or 
dates of immunization. The date of the 


hay TY” S08 


REGISTERED NURSES Pat Kepschull 
and Connie Christmas. File photo. 


Trivalent (MMR — measles, mumps, 
rubella) will insure immunity for all three 
diseases. 


‘Students are asked to verify 
their immunization records: 
before going to Health 
Services.’ 


For rubella immunity, the student 
needs either a positive rubella titer or the 
date of the rubella immunization. Having 
had rubella as a disease does not provide 
immunity. 

If these immunizations were given 
before the age of one, or if immunizations 
were prior to 1966, they should be 
repeated. 

Students in doubt as to the dates 
should be immunized. 
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sexual harassment is against the law 


by Mary Jane Gillespie 
and Paula Strangie 


It is a myth that sexual harassment is 
rare on the campus. Individuals have on- 
ly recently begun to talk about the long 
hidden problem of sexual harassment of 
students, staff and faculty. Fear of 
ridicule, a sense of hopelessness about the 
problem and a feeling that it’s a ‘‘per- 
sonal’’ dilemma have kept the problem 
concealed. This no longer has to be true. 

Sexual harassment in educational in- 
stitutions is not just inappropriate or 
bothersome behavior, it is against the 
law. Title IX of the 1972 Educational 
Amendments and Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 protect both students 
and employees from differential treat- 
ment and discrimination on the basis of 
sex. Sexual harassment is a form of sex 
discrimination under the law. 

Our college has made important strides 
during the past year in dealing with this 
issue. On November 1, 1983, NECC’s first 
institutional policy statement on sexual 


GHECKHS aes. --c-.>s: 


There are specific levels 
of harassment 


Sexual harassment is not a compliment, 
sexual harassment is a form of sex 
discrimination. It usually involves rela- 
tionships of unequal power (i.e. super- 
visor/worker or professor/student) and oc- 
curs whenever sexual advances or de- 
meaning and sexist behaviors have a 
harmful effect on a person’s ability to 
study or work. It occurs when an in- 
dividual in a position to control, influence 
or affect a person’s job, career or grades 
uses authority and power to implicitly or 
explicity “‘coerce’’ another into sexual 
relations, or punish his/her refusal. It may 
also include any behavior which ignores, 
deprecates or discriminates against a per- 
son because of his/her sex or sexual 
preference. In the majority of cases this 
occurs between a male in a position of 
power and a female in a subordinate role. 
However, it can also occur in the reverse, 
among peers, or between people of the 
same sex. The following are some ex- 
amples of specific behaviors that may 
constitute sexual harassment: 

— verbal harassment 

— subtle pressure for sexual activity 

— sexist remarks about a person's 
clothing, body or sexual activities 

— demeaning verbal behavior which 
deprecates you or your sex 

— unnecessary touching, patting or 
pinching 

— leering or ogling of a person’s body 

— constant brushing against a person's 
body 

— demanding sexual favors accom- 


; panied by implied or overt threats concer 


ning one’s job, grades, letters of recom- 
mendation etc. 

— physical assault 

A wide range of behavior is encompass- 
ed by the term sexual harassment, and it 
is often difficult to clearly define. There 
are various levels of sexual harassment 
which range on a continuum from subtle 
sexual innuendos to coerced sexual rela- 
tions and assault. The following are brief 
descriptions of the different levels at 
which harassment can occur: 

Levels of harassment 

(1) Generalized sexual remarks or 
behavior that is anti-female. Generally 
such remarks are not meant to lead to 
sexual activity. Often the remarks will af- 
fect whole classrooms or groups; this area 
includes sexual teasing, remarks, use of 
sexist teaching materials and behavior 
which “poisons the atmosphere,” making 
it impossible for women to obtain an 
equal education or to work. 

(2) Inappropriate sexual advances. At 
this level, no sanctions are explicitly in- 
troduced. The sanctions for refusing the 
advance are implicit (i.e. loss of economic 
livelihood, academic failure, etc.) The con- 
sequences for the victim are critical and 
cannot be known a priori. Examples are 
unwanted letters, phone calls, pressures 
for dates etc. 

(3) Solicitation of sexual activity or 


harassment was distributed to all 
members of the college community. Since 
that time the statement has been 
modified and formally included in the Col- 
lege’s Affirmative Action Plan. 

In addition, a Sexual Harassment 
Resource Group was appointed by the 
President to develop a procedure for deal- 
ing with sexual harassment complaints 
on campus. The work has been completed, 
so there is now a procedure in place to 
assist students, faculty and staff. The 
procedure’s model and guidelines have 
been designed to resolve complaints 
through an informal process. 

Until now, there have been only two ex- 
treme choices available to a complainant 
— either to ignore the situation or bring 
a formal complaint. It is the hope of the 
Resource Group that with the informal 
process in place, more meaningful com- 
munication will begin to occur between 
complainants and alleged harassers. 

A group of faculty and staff, consisting 


other sexual behavior with the promise of 
reward. Using institutional power to gain 
sexual favors. Even banter can cause 
harm. The student/worker must never be 
put in the position of having to make a 
judgment as to whether or not a sug- 
gestive remark is made seriously or in 
fun. Again, the power differential is a 
critical factor. 

(4) Coercion through threat of punish- 
ment. ‘‘Put out or get out” is a common 
proposition or threat with major 
consequences. 

(5) Sexual crimes and misdemeanors 


of both men and women, have agreed to 
function as support counselors and 
mediator educators, under the coordina- 
tion of the college’s director of affirmative 
action. Members of this group have 
received specialized training and educa- 
tion in general mediation skills and sex- 
ual harassment resolution techniques. At 
the present time this group consists of 
the following individuals: 

Jim Bradley, faculty member, depart- 
ment of behavioral sciences; Jim Brown, 
faculty member, department of 
mathematics; Mary Jane Gillespie, staff 
associate, division of continuing educa- 
tion and community services; Sylvia 
Hallsworth, coordinator, registered 
nurses program; Dottie Holmes, 
secretary, dean of students office; Steve 
Michaud, director of student activities; 
and Paula Strangie, faculty member 
department of behavioral sciences. 

The role of this group is to provide 
counseling, education, information, 


which are prosecutable in criminal court. 
Unwanted physical contact constituting 
assaults in varying degrees is included 
here. 

The first level of sexual harassment is 
often the most difficult one to define and 
identify because it deals with the ways 
that the atmosphere in an institution can 
be “‘poisoned’’ by sexist attitudes and 
behavior that has long been accepted by 
the larger culture. Sexual harassment at 
this level is not always intentional. This, 
however, does not make it less destruc- 
tive. In order to understand how super- 


SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT 


compliment. 


It’s offensive 
and illegal! 


INFORMATION and/or ASSISTANCE AT NORTHERN ESSEX... 


Sexual Harassment Resource Group Members 
Jim Bradley, Faculty, Behavioral Sciences 
Jim Brown, Faculty, Mathematics 


Mary Jane Gillespie, Staff Associate, Division of Continuing Education 


Sylvia Hallsworth, Coordinator, Registered Nursing Program 
Dottie Holmes, Secretary, Dean of Student Services 
Steve Michaud, Director, Student Activities Office 


Paula Strangle, Faculty, Behavioral Sciences 


follow-up and assistance in communica- 
tion to both students and staff bringing 
a complaint and to the alleged harasser. 

This model is designed to achieve the 
following: 1) to encourage individuals who 
feel that they have been sexually harass- 
ed to come forward; 2) to protect all in- 
dividuals against anonymous complaints; 
3) to arrive at a positive informal resolu- 
tion among all parties; 4) to insure strict 
confidentiality so that no individual's 
rights, character or reputation is adverse- 
ly affected and 5) to fully protect the com- 
plainant and the person being complain- 
ed about. 


If you believe that you have been a vic- 
tim of sexual harassment of if you would 
like further information about sexual 
harassment, or NECC policy and pro- 
cedure, please see any member of the Sex- 
ual Harassment Group. They will be hap- 
py to talk with you. 


visors/faculty might contribute to the 
“poisoning’’ of the atmosphere in the 
classroom or workplace, feedback must 
be given and long-held beliefs, practices 
and values must be examined. 

The new NECC policy and procedure is 
designed to help all of us in the college 
community look at these areas and begin 
to communicate about them. Hopefully 
this process will help men and women 
come to better understanding of one 
another, so that we can learn and work 
in an environment that fosters dignity 
and growth for all people. 


Office Phone 
C-366 X160 
c-328 X273 
B-204 X245 
B-120 X134 
B-209 X172 
F-121 X181 
c-370 x211 


Deore Pernvene 


Desgred by 
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‘It’s just like fishing’ — Dan Lyons 


By Scott Merrill 

Dan Lyons, former editor of the 
Observer and now copy editor with the 
Lawrence Eagle Tribune, visited Nor- 
thern Essex journalism classes recently 
to talk about his experience as a reporter. 

Lyons told the students how, after 
dropping in and out of college and doing 
factory work, he enrolled at Northern 
Essex in 1982 and signed into journalism. 
Soon he became editor of the school paper 
where he served for two semesters. 

He advised the classes to think of the 
Observer not as a college paper but a com- 
munity service. He said the experience of 


getting stories prepared him for his later 
internship with the Plaistow News. Ad- 
vising students to look outside the school 
and into their own communities as well 
for stories, he explained the experience 
would give them a feeling of what it’s like 
to cover a local beat for a town 
newspaper. 

He said you have to train yourself to 
look at something and ask yourself if this 
is a story and why? He added, “It’s just 
like fishing. Some days you send out lines 
and don’t get anything back.”’ 

Discussing writing, he stressed the 
need for simple language and learning 


Andre Dubus tells students to 


by Carl Mason 


“A writer is forged by injustice, the 
same way a sword is forged with 
fire," wrote Hemingway. The words might 
have been written about Andre Dubus. 

Wearing a navy blue Red Sox warm up 
jacket and an old leather hat, the beard- 
ed author spoke about what drives him 
to write: rage, fury and pain. 

Here to discuss one of his short stories, 
“The Fat Girl,” he touched on some of the 
things that make him angry. War is one 
of them. 

For Dubus, horror is not the Steven 
King Hollwood horror, real horror ... 
war. Movies such as “The Killing Fields” 
glorify war, another cause for Dubus’ 
rage. 

“If you’re dumb and think war is a 
good thing, go see it,’’ he said. 

Dubus spoke of politicians who sat 
down with their families at Christmas 
time, ‘‘no doubt singing ‘Silent Night,’ ” 
while Cambodia was being bathed in car- 
nage from a United States approved 
bombing run. 


Duchemin 


Mi Dethatching 

mi Overseeding 
i Fertilizing 

i Weed Control . 


H Liming 


mi Sodded Lawns 


@ Brick Patios 


@ Dry Walls 


Pruning 
Root Feeding 
i Insect Control 
i Transplanting 


Landscaping 
55 Middle Road 


373-9395 
LAWN MAINTENANCE 


mi Commercial and Residential Mowing 
Mi Spring and Fall Clean-Ups 


LANDSCAPE DESIGN AND INSTALLATION 
Railroad Tie Walls 


i Tree and Shrub Installation 


mi Barkmulch and Crushed Stone 
New Lawns and Renovation 


TREE AND SHRUB CARE | 


We give total care! 
|_ From the first thaw to the first frost 


“Hunters and fishermen have better 
morals than politicians,’ Dubus said. 

According to the speaker, killing 
anything from a distance can be defend- 
ed. If you were to shoot a man, he said, 
it would not compare to stomping him, 
for only then do you get to know who and 
what that man is.” 

Life has its own realities and some of 
them qualify as horror. But Dubus claims 
that literature and history can help in 
understanding why things like war occur 
and why politicians are not as moral as 
some fishermen when both of them wield 
weapons. 

He thinks students should question the 
things they see and that the ability to 
question can be fostered by the proper 
study of literature. 

He said too often teachers push the 
aspect of looking for symbols in writing. 
But Dubus agrees with Hemingway who 
believed in a ‘communication through 
the senses.”’ 

He read a few of Hemingway’s poems 
before discussing his own work. 

“The Fat Girl,’’ was written about a 


& Donohue 


how to write a good lead. ‘‘The whole 
theory of the lead is to hook the reader,” 
he noted. He suggested avoiding cliches, 
song titles, and cutesy talk. 

He assured the students they are pro- 
bably closer to getting a job than they 
realize, if they check with small papers 
which offer a wealth of experience. Cover- 
ing a particular beat for a weekly gave 
him a chance to cover the same towns for 
a daily, the Lawrence Eagle Tribune. 

Lyons is presently closing in on his 
bachelor’s degree at Bradford College. He 
will return to meet with students after the 
break. 


question 


girl named Louise who went on a diet. 
Dubus said the point of the story was 
that even though the main character gain- 
ed acceptance from all around her, it was 
only because she was no longer fat, not 
because of who she was. 


This led Dubus into a discussion of 
preconceived standards. ‘‘A person would 
Bet ee but try to understand,” Dubus 
said, 


To understand requires a knowledge of 
history, something which he believes 
most students lack. Dubus blames 
parents for fostering arrogance and ig- 
norance in society and this is another one 
of those things that makes him angry. 


Born in Lake Charles, Louisiana, 
Dubus is a graduate of McNeese State 
College. After serving as a captain in the 
U.S. Marine Corps, he worked on a 
graduate degree in creative writing at the 
University of Iowa. He has written a 
number of short: stories, among them, 
“Fat Girl.” 
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YES, WE'RE OPEN SUNDAYS 
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PLYMOUTH 


Route 125, Ploistow, M.H. 


(Only three miles north of Route 495 overposs, Exi) 51-8) 
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LAWRENCE EAGLE TRIBUNE 
reporter and NECC alumnus Dan Lyons 
visits school. Scott Merrill photo. 


Work overseas during summer 


The Council on International Educa- 
tional Exchange, presents the opportuni- 
ty for students to work overseas during 
the summer months. With the availabili- 
ty of cooperating student organizations 
in different countries, along with pre- 
departure material, finding a job in 
another country is more than feasible. 

Most available jobs require unskilled 
labor such as working at an English or 
Irish pub, waiting tables in restaurants 
or even rebuilding seawalls on an island 
in Germany. 

Work camps are available in 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Poland, Spain and Canada. 
Students should have some knowledge of 
German, French, and Spanish if applying 
for these countries. 

There is a program fee of $100, plus air- 
fare. Any interested student must be 18 
years of age. For more information, write 
to: Council on International Educational 
Exchange, 205 East 42 St., New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 
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Tel. 382-9286 


“Your full sales & service Chrysler-Plymouth dealer since 1938” 


YOU CAN’T BUY A CLEAN, 
LATE MODEL FULLY 


RECONDITIONED AUTOMOBILE 


FOR UNDER $3,000? 
Vehicles from $100.00 to $3,000.00 


‘74 INTERN. 
SCOUT 
4 wh. drive 


#U0701, 


‘79 DATSUN 
B210 WAG. 


auto., low miles 


#U0995 


‘80 FORD 
PINTO 
2 door coupe 
auto 


#U01144 


‘74 OLDS 
CUTLASS 
2 dr., auto 


#U01228 


-| ‘78 CHEVY 
CHEVETTE 


2 dr., auto. 


#U01217 


*80 CHEVY 
CITATION 
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#U0744 


‘79 FORD 
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#U01012 


‘80 FORD 
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‘80 CHEVY 
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2 door 


#U01082 
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auto., A/C 


#U01168 


‘76 FORD 
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#U01224 
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ELLIOT GUADALUPE scores on a fast-break. 


Fred Samia photo. 


Celtics firing on all pistons 


By Tim O'Keefe 

The Boston Celtics are well on their 
way to proving themselves to be the 
world champions once again, if the game 
against Detroit March 3 is any indication. 
Rebounding from a tough loss to Atlanta, 
the Celts put on one of their best efforts 
this season for the ravenous garden 
faithful. 

This game had it all. Fast action, high 
scoring, skillful defense all were there, in- 
cluding a little ‘rough stuff’’ between 


Danny Ainge and Earl Cureton. Pistons to a 138-129 victory. 


Bird was, as always, magnificent. This 
was his ninth straight game scoring 30 
or more points. 


The second half opened with the Celtics 
up by 10 points. Detroit made a game of 
it pulling within three points, as Isiah 
Thomas came alive scoring most of his 33 
points in the third quarter. 


But the Celtics were in control the 
whole game. With consistent offense and 
a smothering defense the Celtics rode the 


‘A tough day for Benson, it was a great day for a Celtics fan.’ 


The story of the game, however, was 
the team record-breaking performance of 
Celtics ‘utility man’’ Kevin McHale. 
While filling in for injured forward, Cedric 
Maxwell and the sparingly-used Robert 
Parrish (returning from injury). 

McHale scored a record 56 points, 
while playing a faultless two way game. 
He could hardly miss. He reached the 20 
point plateau before the first quarter had 
elapsed. Converting picture perfect 
passes from Dennis Johnson and Larry 
Bird, McHale was all over Detroit before 
they had a chance to break a sweat. 


With the victory and Philadelphia’s 
loss to emerging powerhouse Houston, 
the injury-plagued Celtics strengthened 
their lead in the tight Eastern Conference. 

Ray Williams, the newly acquired 
guard, scored his first basket as a Celtic. 
McHale said his sparkling performance 
was inspired by the attendance of his wife 
and five day old son. Kent Benson, the 
unlucky soul assigned to guard McHale, 
was ejected as a result of the scene that 
looked like he wanted out of the game any 
way possible. A tough day for Benson, it 
was a great day for a Celtics fan. 


White water trip rapidly approaching 


by Steve Martin 

There is a white water rapid trip plann- 
ed for April 26, 27. A meeting is schedul- 
ed for April 8. All information concern- 
ing the trip will be discussed. 

There is a charge of $25 for full-time 


students. There will be a limit of 20 people 
for this trip. 

For any information get in touch with 
Jack Hess in room 123 or Andrea Wood- 
bury in 125. Both offices are in the gym 
building. 


Featuring Top 40 Dance Music 
\ Six Nights A Week 


K 


Up And Coming On The Agenda Are: 
eLip Sync ContesteHot Legs Contest 


eBeach Partiese Battle Of The Bands 


For More Info Call (617) 686-3314 


Rte. 97 ¢ Salem/Methuen line 
former 400 club 


by Chuck Fultz 

The NECC men’s basketball squad won 
the Greater Boston Small College Con- 
ference Championship March 2 with a 
771-68 downing of Bunker Hill Communi- 
ty College at Daniel Webster College. 

The Knights advanced to the finals 
Feb. 28 with a 96-60, romping over Mass. 
College of Pharmacy. 

In this game, NECC was led by Tim 
Labelle’s 18 points, and James Mitchell’s 
16. Co-Captain Elliott Guadalupe and the 
shot blocking Dave Jennifer led the 
defense. 

In the first half, MCP was held 
scoreless for the first three minutes of the 
game. When they did score, they manag- 
ed to stay close to the Knights. At one 
point in the half the NECC men only had 
a six point lead after a threatening attack 
by Mass. College. 

The Knights then tightened their 
defense and ran the half time score to a 
commanding 47-29 lead. 


Bombs away 

In the second half, both squads came 
out shooting from outside, but the men 
Knights were more effective in putting 
the ball through the cylinder. Jennifer 
leaped to incredible heights pulling down 
many rebounds with authority. 

Late in the half, Northern Essex had a 
great running game which enabled the 
team to run up the score. 

Knight’s Coach Mike Rowinski said, 
“Tt was a nice ball game in which we were 
able to win with our running game.” 

Coming off this big win, the NECC men 
came into the championship game fired 
up. 
The Knights jumped out to an early 
lead, but were halted when Bunker Hill 
fought back and remained ahead of 
NECC for 10 minutes. 

The Northern Essex men had to play 


catch-up going ahead of BHCC. but the 


OUR DEDICATION | 
IS CONTAGIOUS... 


©1984 Kreativ Associates 


And that's only part of what makes Woman's 
World special. Certified trained instructors see 
that you're getting the most for your fitness 
dollar. Whether it’s reducing, toning or circuit 
training with Lady Nautilus equipment, Woman's 
World makes a world of difference 


Benefit from the latest nutritional information in 
a relaxing environment complete with Redwood 
Sauna, Tiled Steam, Whirlpool, private showers 


and dressing rooms, sunrooms, lockers and 
even hair dryers 


World the spa with more ! 


MON—FRI 7 AM — 9 PM 
SAT 9 AM — 3 PM 


We know price is important to you, and getting 
your money's worth is what makes Woman's 


FACILITIES AND HOURS MAY VERY PER LOCATION. 
OTHER MEMBERSHIP OPOORTUNITIES WILL BE PRESENTED 


Knights win GBSCC 


opposing team went ahead again for a 
36-31 halftime lead. 

The Knights showed off their shooting 
ability in the second half while netting the 
first six points. 

Jennifer kept his opponents off the 
boards once again and it came as no sur- 
prise. He and Andy Pires headed the 
defensive attack. 


‘Mitchell headed the scoring at- 
tack with 17 points, while 
Labelle and Guadalupe chipped 
in with 14 apiece.’ 


The Knights went on to play good team 


ball to preserve the win. 

Mitchell headed the scoring attack with 

17 points, while Labelle and Guadalupe 
chipped in with 14 apiece. Mitchell and 
Labelle were named to the all-tourney 
team while Guadalupe, Jennifer and John 
Faulkner were named to the regular 
season GBSCC all-star team. Faulkner 
also captured the league MVP. 


Canoe trip planned 
on Saco River 


A canoe trip on the Saco River is 
planned for May 17, 18, 19. There will be 
a meeting May 1 in the gym and all 
details will be discussed. 

There is a $25 charge for full-time 
students. Course credit may be available 
if arranged beforehand with Jack Hess. 
For any information, get in touch with 
Hess in room 123 or Andrea Woodbury 


in 125. Their offices are in the gym 
building. 
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THE FITNESS FOLKS 


Serving the Northeast since 1975 


90 MAIN STREET 
ANDOVER, MA. 
- 01810 
474-7840 


189 SO. BROADWAY 
SALEM, N.H. 03079 
(603) 893-5716 


BETH SIMES HITS two from the outside. 


Fred Samia photo. 


Lady Knights champs for eighth year 


by Steven Martin 

The NECC Lady Knights have finish- 
ed their season and for the eighth con- 
secutive year are GBSCC champions. 

Down to the wire 

They defeated Endicott in a thrilling, 
well-played game. The contest was close 
throughout with NECC holding a slim 
46-43 lead at the half. The Knights played 
well the entire game but could never total- 
ly shake their tough opponent. The game 
went right down to the wire with NECC 
prevailing at the end 91-84. 

Laurie DesRoche had 25 points and 
Robin Riddle had 20 to lead NECC. En- 
dicott got a great game from Michelle 
LaRoche who ended up with 36 points. 

In games prior to the championship, 


<OMNALINE LOSing 


AMERICA’S 
NO. 1 DIET 


Lose 
Up To Ten 
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In Just Two 
Weeks 
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STUDENT SPECIAL 
* 2 WEEKS * $60 * 


BRING THIS AD WITH YOU 
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NECC went 4-1. They defeated Hellenic 
twice, by the scores of 64-52 and 60-47. 
Both games were fairly close but NECC 
maintained leads they never relinquished. 
Balanced scoring attack 

Against Emerson, six different players 
hit for double figures led by DesRoche’s 
24 as NECC won easily 88-56. 

North Shore was the next victim as 
NECC cruised to a 62-29 win. DesRoche 
again was the high scorer, netting 16, 
followed by Tricia Cammet’s 14. 

The only blemish on the Knights record 
came at Roxbury as they were crushed 
111-59 despite 38 points from Robin Rid- 
dle. Tucker Lunette of Roxbury led all 
scorers as she scorched the nets for 43 
points. 
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DRACUT 
957-2616 


TEWKSBURY 
657-8129 
WOBURN 
938-8640 
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BU breaks out 


by Glen Bergendahl 

The Beanpot and ECAC tournament 
draw national media coverage, but this 
was just another hockey game played bet- 
ween the Boston University Terriers and 
The University of Lowell Chiefs, or was 
it? This game was played at Walter 
Brown Arena in front of 28 spectators. 
The arena was ordered quarantined 
because of the recent spread of measles 
on the B.U. campus. 

The final score was 5-3, in favor of the 
Terriers, but the game was not that close. 
B.U. managed to break out in the second 
and third period, for a 4-1 lead. They did 
so without any shot in the arm provided 
by their loyal fans. The electronic media 
showed fans rallying outside the gates, 
pleading with security to let them in the 
arena, they were really boiling over . 
Originally, the fans were to be allowed in, 
but B.U. administration thought it bet- 
ter not to make any rash decisions, only 
to regret it later. 

McHale’s Army 

Every Celtic fan knew someday that 
the franchise scoring record would be 
broken, but who would have thought 
Kevin McHale would do the deed? 
McHale had 56 points in last week’s game 
against the Detroit Pistons. Coach Chuck 
Daly had to be wondering if the assembly 
line back home might not be a better 


‘Bird out-rebounded his danc- 
ing partner, Bernard King, 
14-0. In fact, Bird had more re- 
bounds (nine) in the first 
quarter than the entire Knicks 
team.’ 


alternative on this Sunday afternoon, as 
his combined trio of Kent Bentson, Earl 
Cureton, and Major Jones combined for 
23 points, 33 less than McHale. This same 
trio had a combined total of 10 rebounds, 
while McHale had 10 offensive rebounds 
and a total of 16. McHale’s final line also 
shows four assists, three blocked shots, 
and he was 22 of 28 from the field, while 
making 12 of 13 free throws. 

Just to prove this was no fluke, 
McHale went out for the next game 
against the Knicks and scorched the nets 
for another 42 points, 9 rebounds, while 
shooting 15 of 21 from the field. Over- 
shadowed in the two games, were back to 
back triple-doubles by Larry Bird. 
Against Detroit, Bird had 30 points, 15 
rebounds, and 10 assists. In New York, 
Bird had 20 points, 19 rebounds, and 10 
assists. Bird outrebounded his dancing 
partner Bernard King 14-0, and in fact, 
had more rebounds (9) in the first quarter, 
than the entire Knicks team. 


San Quintin Dailey 
Bull’s guard Quintin Dailey was 
suspended for the second time this season 
for, ‘‘violating team regulations.” Dailey 
is a great talent, but has the tendency to 
miss flights and show up for practice four 


898-1887 


hours late. Dailey has been labelled a 
selfish player, but anyone who saw 


Wednesday’s game against the Celtics 
knows why he doesn’t pass the ball. On 
three successive occasions, Dailey’s 
passes ended up in Celtic baskets. He is 
one of many players in the NBA who 
manages to keep both teams in the game. 
Love your green 
Two years ago, Paul Silas was fired as 
head coach of the Los Angeles Clippers 
and replaced with little known Jim 
Lynam. Last Wednesday, Lynam was 
fired and replaced by Don Chaney. 


Thompson’s jinx managed to 
ruin prom night for St. John’s, 
as the Hoyas snapped the Red 
Men’s 19-game winning 
streak.’ 


Where are the detractors now? 
The media has continually chastised 
Georgetown Hoya coach John Thompson 
because he chooses to keep his team away 
from outside distractions before a game. 
Did anyone point out that Thompson has 
a unique sense of humor? Almost 


everyone in sports has some idiosyncracy _ 


or superstition connected with success. 

When St. John’s coach Lou (I love 
pastrami) Carnesecca’s team gets a win- 
ning roll, he refuses to change his ‘‘lucky 
sweater.’ In last weeks’ battle betw en 
Georgetown and St. Johns, Thompson 
showed up in the exact sweater which 
Carnesecca had on. Thompson’s jinx 
managed to ruin prom night for St. 
John’s, as the Hoyas snapped “he 
Redmen’s 19 game winning streak. 

It was a great picture for the media to 
catch, as Thompson opened his suitcoat 
for the entire audience to see the sweater, 
but nobody acknowledged in print that 
indeed Thompson does have a human 
side. Maybe the shouting will die down 
after Thompson leads his Hoyas to a se- 
cond consecutive NCAA championship. 
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Laws for student press 

IOWA CITY, IA. — (cp) — Law of the 
Student Press, a four-year project of the 
Student Press Law Center, will be the 
first book ever to specifically treat such 
issues. It examines legal issues confron- 
ting America’s student journalists, ad- 
visers and education administrators on 
both the high school and college level. It 
is understandable, readable and will be 
available in March from Quill and Scroll, 
School of Journalism and Mass Com- 
munication at the University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, IA. 55242. 


“Your Complete Dive Shop”’ 


352 South Broadway, Salem, N.H. 
MC — VISA — AMX 


~SPORT 


YS M, W, Th, F — 10 A.M. TO 9 P.M. 


OPEN © ws 


Sat., Sun. — 10 a.m to 5 p.m. 


SCUBA CLASSES 


A.D.I. CERTIFICATION 
Mon. — Wed. evenings 
or Sunday morning 
MASKS — FINS — SNORKELS — 
» — SMIM GOGGLES — 
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Budget 
Cuts 


Continued from page one. 


cuts, and they leave the actual decision 
up to the House and Senate. I am de- 
fending in part, the amount of pressure 
the President and governor have put on 
us. Now it is up to us to decide where the 
actual cuts will come. I feel there is an 
ability to get a student loan right now, 
if you go out and apply for one, without 
your assets being checked out.” 


On the contrary 
In response to Clarke’s comments, 
Mark Andrews, aide to Representative 
Kevin Blanchette, said, ‘Having been 
through the process of applying for aid, 
I can tell you that financial assets are 
thoroughly checked.”’ 


Possible solution 

Representative Tom Palumbo sug- 
gested, ‘Given that the governor has 
given us a $64 million tax break, the ex- 
tra $11 saved on the average by a fami- 
ly, might go into a low interest loan pool 
for students who need it. I know I would 
never miss it.” 

President Dimitry concluded the 
meeting by stating, ‘“‘This Com- 
monwealth will continue to succeed only 
through educated people. The best invest- 
ment we can make as a state is towards 
education.” 
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CLASSified 


For info call 


617-374-0321 
ext. 147 
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“THE ORIGINAL BALLOON LADY 


BALLOON BARD 

_.. UNIQUE GIFT IDEA 
Special touches are unforgettable’ 

New Hampshire (603) 893-6375 
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TONY AND KATHY 
KELLEHER 


Registered Opticians 


@Sunglasses & Sports Goggles 
@Fill & Duplicate ali 


Prescription Eyeware 


@Full line of frames 


Rte. 125 
Plaistow, N.H. 


(603) 382-8242 
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VIDEO CASSETTE MOVIES 
Sales & Rentals 
VIDEO EQUIPMENT RENTALS 
Plaistow City Shopping Area 


Route 125, Plaistow, NH 03865 
(603) 382-6832 


Raymond Shopping Center 
Route 101, Raymond, NH 03077 
(603) 895-3101 


Hampton Falls Shoppers Village 
Route 1, Hampton Falls, NH 03844 
(603) 926-9649 


Still #1 in the area with the largest selection (over 7,000 titles) and 
the lowest rates. We carry VHS and BETA titles. Stop in and see 
why we are still the fastest growing store of its kind in the area. 


Mr. Mike’s 


Restaurant and Contemporary Lounge 
1149 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


@ Meals and sandwiches served 
in our lounge ’til midnight 


@ NECC students/staff 10% 
discount on meals only 
Sunday — Thursday 


(with college I.D.) 


e 
Ewe Italian dinner for two $8.95 


_MeMINO’ 


Restaurant/Lounge _ 
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New Menu 
@ Sandwiches 
@ Hot Lunches 


LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 
Fridays & Saturdays 


(617)374-9504 
850 Amesbury Rd. 
Haverhill, MA. 


Next to NECC! 
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"All Terrain Mountain Bikes 
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HOURS: Moa. Thurs. & Sat $5: Tues. & Fri $4: Closed Wed except during snow 


PARK VILLAGE DELI 


8 Stiles Rd. 
Salem, N.H. 03079 
(603)898-1015 


GRAY GOOSE ART SUPPLY 


Fine Art *Oi Paint _— 
© Watercolors Frames Canvas 


89 N. Main St., Andover, Ma. 475-4217 


“‘What’s So Funny” 
Balloon Bouquets 
Delivered by Clown, Tux or Gorilla 


MAmivesre Prats 681-0532 
We Mail Anywhere 


*Holidays 


